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| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


4 





Editor’s Note.—We still have on hand a 
number of letters written to Martha by 
Bill Casper while on his trip to Mexico 
last spring. We shall try to complete 
their publication at the earliest date pos 
sible. 


El Hule, Mexico. 
EAR Marthy:— 


In my last letter I didn’t get to 
finish writin’ about the banannas in this 
country. Now the funniest thing I sec 
about banannas is 
that they grow bot- 
tom side up. Next 
time you go to town 
take a good look at 
the bunch in the 
store and figure how 
it would look turned 
bottom side up and 
then youll know 
how it grows. 

Another funny 
thing is they cut 
BILL CASPER down the tree to get 
the banannas. Now 

you never saw nobody cut down no apple 
tree to get the apples, though I'll admit 
cuttin’ a few bee trees to get the honey. 
Now they ain’t but one bunch of banan- v 


. | nas to the tree and I reckon that’s all it g 
; ever would have or they wouldn’t cut it 
| down. A fellow comes along with a big 

a | knife on the end of a pole and jabs it . : 
into the tree away over his head. Then 


the top of the tree falls over and another 
fellow ketches the bunch of banannas i 


° b and don’t let it hit the ground. Then 
e a 4 a l 10 t ) somebody cuts the bunch off and the 
fellow lays it down on the ground and 


covers it up with bananna leaves. After 






































awhile another bunch of fellows comes 0 
- : — ' ar interiors with the pokin’ along drivin’ a yoke of steers to a 
Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928 dowing closed c: ‘ ee oe 
a de luxe presentation of new motor _ beauty of exquisite drawing rooms— these bananas the other fellows has cut é 
> ° - ° and hid. They takes them to the side of 
car styles by the world’s foremost and crowning all, a refreshing air of tes Gas ex Recetas ok ow L 
designers. Here is what Fashion youthfulness. trucks to haul to town or else to the 


river where they are loaded on _ boats. 


decrees: ‘ ° ° ° It’s all a right smart of a job when you a 
Even brief inspection of the Buick iin a ate di 
5 $ ? b ’ : ’ x 
Graceful Bodies by Fisher, swung _line assures you there is no longer any But they’s. something I can't under- 
a stand yet. In all the drivin’ we done in 
smartly low, without any loss of head- need to delay purchase of your new them bananna fields I couldn't find a sin- h 
room or road-clearance and without car. Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928 - yr igh geet oe are cae a 
resorting to smaller wheels . . . plus —and performance, luxury and value case I reckon I don’t want no job on a v 
. a 1 bananna farm. I'd ruther pick straw- 
color harmonies, inside and out, en- for 1928 as well. berries where a fellow can eat one once p 
in a while. k 


BUICK AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 








It was dinner time when we started at 
Canadian Factories: MC LAUGHLIN-BUICE, Oshawa, Ont. back. The steers had been took loose N 
from the carts and fed. But what you al 
reckon they was eatin? Ever last one lo 
of ’em had a bunch of green banannas. ce 
Now what you know about that? And w 
they was eatin’ just like they liked ’em. 
It beat anything I ever see the way them pI 
steers was eatin green banannas right off pi 
the bunch. It looks like one bunch of ne 
banannas is feed for a steer just like 10 ge 
ears of corn and a bundle of fodder is be 
feed for a horse. Yours truly, pI 


BILL CASPER. 
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a as | NORTH CAROLINA BEEKEEP- +“ 
Ih TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS Al ERS TO MEET y be 
| \YOU MUST SAY | 2N rg Eee ta 

: “I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” ; HE North Carolina State Beekeep- 

\ \ ers’ Association will hold its eleventh 


summer meeting at Asheville on Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 8 and 9, ac- 
‘cording to an announcement from Frank 
B. Meacham, secretary and treasurer. 
This is the first time in several years 
that the association has held its field 
meeting in the western part of the state 
and a good attendance of beekeepers 
from that entire section is expected. 








For Saw Milling | 


and all other uses for which a firebox port- 
able engine is required, a Frick engine, as 
illustrated, will more than please you. We 
have built engimes for seventy-five years. 


Also make Saw Mills, Slab-burning Port- 
able Engines, Threshers and Steam Trac- 
tion Engines, in sizes to meet all require- 
ments. 





The program will consist of an indoor 
meeting on Thursday and a field meeting 
on Friday when some of the apiaries in 
the vicinity of Asheville will be visited. 























FRICK COMPANY aA . 
Salisbury, N,. ¢. T’S not too late yet to go on a farm 

Columbia, S. C. tour this summer, if you haven't al- , a 

ready gone on such a trip. : 
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CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Best Seeds; Lite; 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs for 
Early September 


LENTY of winter grazing crops should be pro- 

vided for the cattle and poultry. Sow early ensuzh 

for the crops to make good growth before cold 
weather sets in. They will in this way give better 
grazing through the winter. 

2. Let’s keep the winter garden 
in mind. There are more than a 
dozen kinds of vegetables that can 
be planted now for fall, winter, 
and early spring use. 


3. The second-crop Irish pota- 
toes need cultivation more than the 
spring crop. Frequent shallow cul- 
tivation that kills all weeds will 
just about double the yield. Watch 
out for the late crop of potato bugs. : 

4. Every cotton and corn middle in the South should 
grow a winter cover crop. Legumes are best; but 
rye, oats, wheat, or barley are far better than nothing. 
Let’s make our fields green this winter by putting in a 
cover crop now or in the next few weeks. 

5. Vetch is a faithful friend of poor land—so good 
a friend that plowing under one crop of it will often 
double the yield of corn. September is the best time to 
sow vetch. 

6. Disinfect the potato house, clean up the poultry 
house and yard and spray the house inside and out. All 
places to be used for grains and seeds need cleaning 
and disinfecting. Let’s not forget the destructive wee- 
vils that did so much injury to our seeds last spring. 





7. Harvest the sweet potatoes promptly. If sweet 
potatoes stay in the ground till the vines have been 
killed by frost and the roots affected by low temper- 
atures, they will not keep successfully in storage. In 
North Carolina tests, when the potatoes were harvested 
about September 1, there was less than 1 per cent of 
loss during storage. Harvested December 1, 72 per 
cent of the roots were lost. The potatoes in both tests 
were removed from storage on March 17. 

8. Select planting cotton seed in the field from best 
producing stalks or at least save seed from second 
picking from the best fields. In the case of corn, do 
not take the seed from stalks that have produced two 
good ears because of some special advantage in the 
way of space or fertilizer, but from those that have 
produced two good ears under average conditions. 


9. Give the grubbing hoe and mowing machine a 
chance to do some grazing. We saw hundreds of pas- 
tures in July and August of this year, and fully nine- 
tenths of them were badly in need of the services of a 
mowing machine. And nearly an equal proportion 
needed the grubbing hoe. We shouldn’t allow bushes to 
take the grass. 


This 75-acre Wayne County, N. C., Fulghum oat field averaged 60 bushels to the acre. 
with 300 pounds of acid phosphate and 100 pounds muriate of potash per acre and top-dressed about March 1 with 100 pounds nitrate of soda per acre. 
inches high) of vetch and crimson clover was rolled down with a cultipacker, followed by a tractor with double disk harrows, and a tractor disk plow. 


Inoculation; Planting; Sowing Barley; Baling Hay 


10. The eveil that weeds do lives after them—unless 
they are destroyed before their seeds mature. Early 
next spring some of us will be wondering where all the 
weeds in the garden came from. By looking around 
closely now, we can probably learn. 


II. What to Plant in Early September 


EXT to April and May, September should be the 

biggest “planting month” of the year. Hence we 

should now put our best efforts into preparing 
the land for the many field and garden seed that are 
due to go in the ground now or just a little later. 


Here is a list of field crops to sow:— 


Alfalfa Herd’s grass Red clover 
Alsike clover Mammoth clover Rye 

Barley Meadow mixtures Sweet clover 
Bluegrass Oats Timothy 
Bur clover Orchard grass Turnips 
Canada field peas Pasture mixtures Vetch 


Crimson clover Rape White clover 
Lawn mixtures 

The following vegetables may also be planted all over 
Virginia and the Carolinas the first part of September, 


though it is a little late for those marked “L” :— 


Beet Chard Onion 
Cabbage Collards Peas, English 
Carrot Cress Parsley (plants) 
Cauliflower Endive Radish 

(plants) L Kale Rape 
Celery (plants) L Lettuce Spinach 
Celeriac (plants) L Mustard Turnip 


Ill. Three Sure Ways to Bigger Harvests of 
Grain and Hay 


ET’S see how much money we can make or save by 
| heres these three things this fall:— 

1. Use only the best seed oats, wheat, rye, al- 
falfa, or clover that can be bought. A few cents or a 
dollar more per bushel will be money well spent if 
better seed is obtained. We have known of many folks 
buying ordinary feed oats for sowing purposes, with 
the result that the yield was a third to a half less than 
would have been the case with good sowing seed. 

2. Lime every foot of ground that is seeded to al- 
falfa or clover, if the land hasn’t been limed in the past 
five or six years. Most of these winter legumes simply 
will not thrive on a sour soil, and much of our South- 
ern soils that haven’t had lime in the past five or six 
years are sour enough to make an application of lime 
highly desirable. 


3. Inoculate all clover and alfalfa seed sowed on land 
where these have not been grown in recent years. If 
alfalfa has been grown on a piece of ground in the past 
four or five years, then further inoculation is not likely 
to be necessary. The same is true of clovers, but in sowing 
on ground where they have not been grown in the past 
five or six years, inoculation with soil from fields where 





DOESN’T THIS LOOK LIKE THE PLACE WHERE CARTER MADE HIS OATS? 
It is at the State Hospital near Goldsboro. 


they have been successfully grown, or with the com- 
mercial inoculation material, is absolutely necessary if 
good results are to be secured. 


IV. Will You Sow Some Barley This Year? 


OUNTY Agents Tom Broom, of Union County, 
N. C., and Sam Byars, of Anderson County, S.C., 
have conducted a barley campaign for several 
years and have conclusively proved :— 
1. That beardless barley will make as much or more grain 
on the same land than corn, 


2. That barley is equal to corn as a general gr n feed 
for the farm. 


3. That it costs less to produce an acre of barley than an 
acre of corn. 


4. That barley is at least as sure a crop as corn. 


Besides, after barley is harvested for either hay or 
grain, time remains for growing a summer crop of 
corn, Sudan grass, sorghum, millet, soybeans, cowpeas, 
turnips, sweet potatoes, or Irish potatoes. 


V. When to Bale Hay and When Not 


HE question of when to bale hay often arises in 

the mind of a farmer when he becomes converted 

to the necessity of producing all the hay he needs 
for his stock. There are conditions under which we 
believe it the proper procedure to bale the home supply 
of hay, but we are convinced that it is cheaper to pro- 
vide ample storage space than to bale hay for home 
needs. 


It will cost somewhere between $3.50 and $4.50 a ton 
to bale hay, and with poor labor the cost may be even 
more. Even at this high cost, we would prefer a barn 
large encugh to accommodate all our hay and a good | 
surplus. It is better than stacking hay. The loss of 
stacked hay runs all the way from 10 to 25 per cent 
when it comes over from summer or fall to the follow- 
ing May or June. 


We have baled and stored thousands of tons of hay 
and we have stored thousands of tons unbaled. To bale 
or not to bale hay, is a question that must be decided 
on its merits. Our personal decision is that for home 
use it is better to store without baling. There is a 
peculiar satisfaction that comes from having space for 
storing our crops and often an added profit when we 
can store a surplus when prices are low and hold for 
better prices. Once we refused $18, the market price 
for cowpea hay in October, and sold it the next June 
for $28 and in July for $31. Here are two rules to 
keep in mind :— 

1, If we are to raise and keep all the hay-eating animals 
that we should have on our farms, we must provide more 
storage space for hay. 


2. If we are to make a regular practice of selling hay, 
then a baler is a necessity. Baled hay will so advance in 
price by the time of the year when it sells to the best ad- 
vantage that it will more than pay the extra cost of baling. 


Drilled in November, 1926, the oats were fertilized 
In March last year a growth (18 
Corn was planted in late April 


and cut and shocked in October, 1926, The land was then harrowed thoroughly two ways and the Fulghum oats seeded through grain drill with the fertilizer as just stated above. 
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LET’S USE THE AGRICULTURAL TEACHER 
’ MORE 


ANY rural communities that hoped to have vo- 
M cational agriculture introduced into their high 

schools this year must do without this much- 
desired feature for at least another twelve months. 
The explanation is that the government funds are not 
large enough nor are trained teachers plentiful enough, 
to take care of all requests for the increasingly popular 
vocational courses. 

The fact that many communities want vocational ag- 
riculture and can’t get it, however, should make com- 
munities that do have this privilege all the more eager 
to use its opportunities to the maximum. In this con- 
nection, let us consider again the four groups—(1) 
boys in the high school, (2) boys out of school, (3) 
boys in nearby schools, and (4) farmers and farm 
women living nearby—to all of whom active help is 
offered by their nearby schools of vocational agricul- 
ture, each group receiving just the sort of help suited 
to its needs as follows :— 


Boys fourteen years of age and above who are en- 
rolled in the high school. These boys are grouped in 
what are called all-day classes. 


II 

Farm boys who have stopped school are offered short 
courses, or part-time classes. These part-time courses 
vary from a few lessons to several months in length. 
The lessons are held one or more times a week either 
in the day or night, and the subjects studied may in- 
clude English, arithmetic, civics, and other subjects as 
well as agricultural subjects. Everything is arranged 
to suit the convenience and wishes of those attending. 

Il 

Boys who are enrolled in schools near the central 
agricultural school may attend unit course classes in 
agriculture. The teacher of agriculture will visit these 
schools one or more times a week to give instruction. 

IV 

Farmers and farm women who want specific instruc- 
tion on certain problems concerning the management of 
the farm and home may attend evening classes. Here 
again the length of the course, the date and time of the 
meetings, and the subjects studied, all are arranged to 
suit the convenience and wishes of those attending. 
Fertilizers, cotton, swine, poultry, and marketing are 
typical of the subjects offered in evening classes by 
these schools the past year. 

Those of us who are so fortunate as to live near high 
schools having vocational agriculture should see to it 
that all of these groups are really served by our agri- 
cultural teacher. The motto of the vocational agricul- 
tural schools is “Systematic instruction in agriculture 
for every person in the community.” Let us all work 
energetically with the school and its teachers to make 
this motto a real fact in every community to which 
such privileges are offered. The remarkable article on 
another page about the work of an agricultural teacher 
in one Sampson County neighborhood illustrates quite 
effectively how an alert teacher and his wife may serve 
old and young alike. 


A REMEDY FOR A BAD HABIT 


“- CAN remember when you pulled every blade of 
fodder on your farm. What made you stop it?” 
Sam Johnson was asked by one of his neighbors. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I just found out that pulling 
fodder was expensive. It costs too much for what you 
get in forage besides all the damage it does to the grain. 

When you pull fodder, you take one blade of grass at 

atime. When you cut hay in a businesslike way, you 

cut several hundred blades of grass in the same time it 
takes to pull one blade of fodder. That’s a fact. 


“Some folks are so hard to break of the fodder- 
pulling habit that they ought to take the Keeley cure. 
I used to be as bad as anybody—seemed like I just 
couldn’t break loose from a bad habit that I learned as 
a boy just like my father did before me. But when I 
found what the remedy was and took the cure, I stop- 
ped buying hay as well as pulling fodder.” 

“Well, what is the remedy?” the neighbor asked. 

“Don’t you know? It’s a mowing machine and hay- 
rake. Sowing something to make hay is the cure.” 

Sam’s advice is sound. Pulling fodder is a bad 
habit. It is expensive. It retards progress and holds 
back the livestock industries. If two, three, or more 
farmers live within a mile or two of one another, they 
can buy a mowing machine and hayrake codperatively. 
If there are five in a club owning a haymaking outfit, 
the cost of this equipment is 80 per cent less than it 
would be to one man who owned it alone, since the 


ap 





cost to each individual of the hay ring codperators 
would be one-fifth the purchase price of the outfit. 


The reasons we are talking about haying outfits now 
are these :— 

1. Many of us are short of hay. We may not admit 
it now but will do so next April. 

2. We can’t harvest sure-enough hay economically 
without the necessary equipment. 


3. If we are to get hay early next spring, we must 
sow it now—sow oats and vetch, barley, wheat, rye, 
crimson clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, red clover, and 
mixed grasses and clovers. 


Let’s not forget that pulling fodder is always a costly 
operation and never a profitable one; that it is as out 
of date as spading or digging land for cultivation in- 
stead of plowing it. If we are going to quit the bad 
habit of pulling fodder, let’s sow hay crops now and 
harvest them with haymaking equipment early next 
spring. If we have to pay $100 for such an outfit, its 
annual cost will be not much more than $5, since the 
equipment, if given good care, should last twenty years. 
In that time we can cut 1,000 to 5,000 tons of hay 
with it. 

On moderately good land we can grow and cure hay 
at a cost of $10 to $13 per ton. Bought hay of the 
same quality, or inferior, will cost $30 to $40 a ton by 
the time it is hauled home. One year’s home-grown 
crop of hay will pay for the haymaking outfit and 
leave a profit besides. 


DEATH OF E. E. MILLER 


Te E Progressive Farmer deeply regrets to record 
the death of Elva E. Miller, for five years 
(1908-13) Managing Editor of this paper, and 
for twelve years past Editor-in-chief of the Southern 
Agriculturist. 

Mr. Miller while in his early twenties on a farm near 
Morristown, Tenn., wrote for us a number of articles 
of such unusual distinction of thought and style that 
we recognized his genius. A position on our editorial 
staff becoming vacant, we wired him to come for a 
trial, with the result that for five years he labored with 
us and left only because of his desire to give himself 
more exclusively to the agricultural development of his 
native state. 


There was in E, E. Miller a rare blend of the poetic 
and the practical. He was interested in farming and 
better ways of farming but still more interested in 
farm life and farm folks. The organization of farmers 
he welcomed not only for its value in promoting effi- 
ciency in business and marketing and for helping farm- 
ers get a square deal economically, but also for its 
value in bringing farmers to know one another, work 
together, afd develop a genuine rural comradeship. And 
always, too, he sought to hasten the day when a dis- 
tinctively rural culture would develop all over Dixie— 
when Southern farm folks would be distinguished for 
a love of poetry, music, art, and literature, and of all 
that is beautiful in trees and flowers, flocks and herds, 
rivers, mountain-peaks, sunsets, and the ever-changing 
seasons. Himself the author of verse of real merit, 
he regarded so enthusiastically the work of Whitman 
and Lanier as poets and nature-lovers that two of his 
four sons bear their names. 


Sprung from the same Southern hill-country stock 
from which Lincoln came, Miller himself had some- 
what of Lincoln's spirit. Self-educated, unpretentious, 
strikingly free from malice or envy or bitterness, char- 








Next Week and Later 


Better Farm Business in September as an Aid to 
“$500 More a Year.” 


How Is Coéperative Marketing Really Getting on 
in America?—By Clarence Poe. 


How to Make a Start With Hogs This Fall—By 
Prof. R. S. Curtis. 


Kidnapping the Farm Loan System—Editorial. 


Old Times Stories: Experiences of a Confederate 
Soldier in a War-time Prison. 


Twelve Rules for Selecting Seed Corn. 

Too Many Variations—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Individuals Selling Fruits and Vegetables — By 
J. W. Firor. 

Take an Inventory of Your Child's Health Before 
School Opens—By Dr. F. M. Register. 

“What's He Telling These Eager Club Boys?” 








itable in his judgments, and with a fund of kindly 
humor that was always racy of the soil, he merits the 
epitaph which Edwin Markham wrote for Lincoln :— 


“The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars.” 

He rendered a real service to his generation and will 
be sorely missed by his fellow-craftsmen and especially 
by those who were his personal friends. 


“ cc —S>S)=™" 
HOPE every Progressive Farmer reader who 
lives in a neighborhood which does not have a 
community fair will visit at least two such 
fairs this fall and then join with the county agent, the 
agricultural teacher, and community leaders in making 


ready for a community fair to be held in his own 
neighborhood next year. 


TUDENTS of market trends and all farmers who 
try to keep up with the factors affecting prices of 
what they have to sell, will appreciate the new sort 

of market information that The Progressive Farmer 
is furnishing. In the case of cotton consumption, to- 
bacco on hand, and the prices of leading farm products, 
we are furnishing not only statistics of current condi- 
tions but comparative statistics for several years back. 
Tobacco growers and cotton growers, especially, would 
do well to consult the figures given in our paper last 
week and the week before. 


eflnd Shen . ; 


JSleny Cll 
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Nees Carolina folks are certainly getting ir- 








terested in sheep, and Prof. R. S. Curtis sup- 

plies some interesting data about the Hampshire 
herd illustrated on page 3 of last week’s paper. Says 
he: “The average weight of thirty ewes in this flock 
was 108 pounds at the time the 
lambs were weaned. The average 
weight of the thirty lambs at the 
same time, that is, four months of 
age, was 76 pounds, or essentially 
two-thirds the weight of their 
mothers. This weight was attain- 
ed under average farm conditions. 
A lamb at four months of age is 
eften worth more for market pur- 
poses than the mother.” 

* * * 





R. S. CURTIS 


“Yes, sir, our Nelson County Fair has been a real 
success,” Lea Brothers of Lovingston, Va., told us on a 
recent visit there. “Four years ago it 

a. was organized, farmers all over the 
county taking shares at $10 each, and 

many business men here and in Lynchburg subscribing 
liberally, around $2,000 being subscribed altogether. 
Exhibits were made in tents at first but we now have 
about $6,000 in land and buildings. Great crowds come 
and the admission of 75 cents for adults and 25 cents 
for children provides a neat profit each year for main- 
taining and improving the physical equipment. The 
county agent boosts the fair all the time and it provides 
both information and recreation for the entire county.” 

* * * 


“If it hadn’t been for taking annual physical exami- 

nations, I would not be alive today.” So said a prominent 

North Carolinian, a trustee 

peti aon of Wake Forest, at the re- 

cent commencement at that 

institution. The thought comes to mind in connection 

with the recent untimely death of Mr. E. E. Miller 

from a disease positively curable if recognized in time. 

Two ways to insure health so simple that everybody 
should adopt them are :— 


_ 1. A general physical examination by a competent physi- 
cian once a year. 


2. Typhoid vaccination once every three years. 
* * * 

“That »athroom—why, I wouldn’t be without it for 
$200 a year,” said an Iredell County farmer we visited 
recently. “I tell you when you 
have done a hard day’s work in 
the field and get home tired, dusty, 
and dirty, the bath makes a new man out of you and 
sleep a delicious luxury.” Some farmers who have a 
little surplus this year might well make the old car 
last a little longer and give themselves the luxury 0} 
running water and a bathroom. 


BATHROOM WORTH 
$200 A YEAR 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HAVE just returned from a brief vacation spent in 
Washington City and other places near there. On 
this trip I chanced to meet a number of ‘well-in- 

formed people in various circles and thereby got a sort 
of cross-section of American public opinion about 
what’s going on in our country. 
Consequently (and since it is too 
hot for heavy reading anyhow), 
it has occurred to me that I 
might well present this month a 
sort of informal, semi-conversa- 
tional, “monthly review of the 
trend of events” in the form of 
facts and impressions which I 
gleaned while on this trip away 
from the office. 


Mr. Coolidge “Chooses” Not to Run 
()' COURSE, everywhere we went, people were 





CLARENCE POE 


talking about and interpreting (or professing to 
interpret) President Coolidge’s now famous 


ten-word remark:— 
“T do not choose to run for President in 1928.” 


Economical of language as well as of everything else, 
the President has not elaborated this statement, but 
everybody else has. The general belief is that he 
wished to convey just this thought—that he believed 
he, his party, and his administration were so popular 
that he could have re-election for the asking, but that 
he did not “choose” to take it. And why not? Partly 
no doubt because the Presidency of the United States 
is the most exacting job on earth. No living king has 
half as much to do. The strain of it wears men out. 
Only one ex-President of. all the long line is alive to- 
day (Mr. Taft). 

Furthermore, as the Springfield Republican, a pow- 
erful journalistic friend of the President’s in his own 
state, had pointed out, the whole psychological attitude 
of the public toward Mr. Coolidge might change froma 
benevolent to a critical one if he took another term, 
and thereby arrogated to himself a longer Presidential 
term and inferentially higher honors than the nation 
had given Washington, Jefferson, Grant, or Roosevelt. 
“You’ve got to show us,” would be the instinctive feel- 
ing of the public after a 1929-33 term had begun, 
“you’ve got to show us a mighty wonderful record to 
make us feel that you are entitled to higher honors 
than any other American that ever lived.” 

Such a public would be hard to satisfy even by a 
great leader—and Mr. Coolidge is not a leader. He 
is a follower. He stays back with a certain group of 
party leaders and powerful financial interests and does 
not venture away from them. His vetoes of the sol- 
diers’ bonus and the McNary-Haugen bill, pronounced 
by many acts of political courage, were hardly so when 
we recall that the powerful politicians and powerful 
financial interests on whom Mr. Coolidge chiefly relies, 
would not have tolerated any other course. And when 
Mr. Coolidge once took his nerve in his hands and de- 
clared for a World Court, he surrendered as soon as 
serious opposition appeared. 


Who Will Be the Republican Nominee? 


HO will be the Republican nominee to succeed 
Mr. Coolidge next summer? 


It is far too early for anyone to predict 
with any degree of certainty, but the names we have 
heard most frequently mentioned are those of Hoover, 
Dawes, and Lowden. Herbert Hoover, it is predicted, 
will be favored by the group closest to Mr. Coolidge 
and by many powerful business interests; but will be 
bitterly fought by Western agricultural interests—and 
the party does not wish to name a candidate with too 
many enemies. On the contrary, Ex-Governor Low- 
den of Illinois, able, experienced, magnetic, will have 
the enthusiastic support of many agricultural lead- 
ers, but “Big Business” will not forget his advocacy 
of the McNary-Haugen principle for farm relief. In 
this situation, Vice-President Dawes, vigorous, vivid, 
versatile, who favored the McNary-Haugen bill but 
was less prominent than Lowden and who is at the 
same time in high repute in the American banking 
world, will be offered as a compromise. 


Of course, too, there is Charles E. Hughes, who nar- 
rowly escaped election in 1916, a man of high character 
and great ability; there is Senator William E. Borah, 
who would attract more independent voters than any 
other Republican could possibly do; and there is Nich- 
olas Longworth, wet Ohioan, who has a genius for 
making friends and who is such a strict “organization 
man” that he would not even support his own father-in- 
law for President when elt bolted in 1912. Just 
.' now these six—Hoovet, dato aarti Hiighes, 
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Borah, Longworth—are most “prominently mentioned” 
as their party’s standard leader next year. 


A Royal Debate on Prohibition 


NOTHER question, of course, that one hears dis- 
A cussed everywhere is that of prohibition. The 
virtual unanimity with which the city daily 
papers in Washington, New York, and other centers 
denounce the law is almost appalling, the Hearst papers 
being the latest to join the chorus. And it was an 
amusing thing to see a Washington daily constantly 
seeking to break down respect for the law and consti- 
tution regarding liquor, and yet going into near-hys- 
terics about the duty of every “100 per cent American” 
to stand for “law and order” when it was proposed 
legally to reconsider the case of Sacco and Vanzetti 
where a judge had plainly shown prejudice! 


It was after we left Washington, however, and stop- 
ped for a day at the University of Virginia to attend 
its new Institute of Public Affairs that we encountered 
a real “battle of the giants” regarding this very matter. 

Three men much discussed as possible Democratic 
nominees in 1928 participated, and each in his charac- 
teristic way. First of all, Mr. Wm. G. McAdoo had 
made an able argument not directly related to prohi- 
bition but emphasizing these points :— 

That the private rights of an individual are always 
subordinate to the general welfare, because in our com- 
plex civilization today where “no man liveth to him- 
self,” one man’s rights constantly conflict with another 
man’s; and in all cases of conflict, governments must 
decide which rights are most important. For example, 
in child labor legislation, there is the parent’s right to 
control his child, but there is also the child’s right to 
health and a sound body. “The community,” as Mr. 
McAdoo pointed out, must say just to what extent any 
individual’s alleged rights conflict with the rights of 
others and therefore must be subordinated to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

It was at this point that Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land, often mentioned as the probable second choice of 
the wets next. to Governor Al Smith, came to the bat. 
He agreed that the individual’s rights must be sub- 
ordinated to the general welfare as determined by “the 
community,” but insisted that in cases like prohibition, 
the nation is too large a unit for action; a smaller 
“community” should serve. In the United States, he 
pointed out, there are widely diverse elements—many 
foreign-born, many native-born; many in large cities, 
many in the open country; many with traditions and 
customs favoring drinking, others with contrary cus- 
toms. Hence, he declared that no prohibition law can 
be made to fit the whole nation and so the matter 
should be left to the states. 

But hardly had Ritchie seated himself before Dr. 
Lindsay Rogers rose to observe that Governor Ritchie’s 
whole “state’s rights” idea fell flat, since precisely the 
same great differences exist in individual states as in 
the United States itself—large cities and large rural 
areas; centers where people are largely foreign-born 





-—~—a— 
{ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“CATALOG OF LOVELY THINGS” 


HILE this poem does not wholly relate to 
things of nature and country life, it largely 
does so, and will be appreciated by all who 
have enjoyed our “Country Things I Love Most”: 


I would make a list against the evil days 
Of lovely things to hold in memory; 

First, I set down my lady’s lovely face, 
For earth hath no such lovely thing as she; f 
And next I add, to bear her company, 

The great-eyed virgin star that morning brings; 
Then the wild rose upon its little tree— 

So runs my catalog of lovely things. 


The enchanted dogwood, with its ivory trays; 
The water-lily in its sanctuary 

Of reeded pools; and dew-drenched lilac sprays: 

For these, of all fair flowers, the fairest be. 

Next write I down the great name of the sea, 
Lonely in greatness as the names of kings; { 
Then the young moon that hath us all in fee— 

So runs my catalog of lovely things. 


Imperial sunsets that in crimson blaze 
Along the hills and, fairer still to me, 

The fireflies dancing in a netted maze 

Woven of twilight and tranquillity; 

{ Shakespeare and Virgil—their high poesy, 

And_a great ship splendid with snowy wings, 
Voyaging on into Eternity— 

So runs “yr catalog of lovely things. 


=Richont Le Golticnpe. wa 

























and other large groups almost wholly native, etc., etc.! 

Next Senator Carter Glass declared that he regarded 
the Eighteenth Amendment not as a violation but 
rather as a vindication of states’ rights and an abso- 
lute necessity called forth by experience. In Virginia, 
for example, county after county had tried to vote 
itself dry only to be overrun by whiskey from adjoin- 
ing wet counties, and when the state as a whole tried 
to exercise its “state’s rights” to make itself dry inside 
its own borders, it was overrun with whiskey from 
Governor Ritchie’s own state on the north, which had 
not adopted prohibition—until later forty-six of the 
forty-eight states of the Union (one of the forty-six 
being Maryland) agreed in asking the national govern- 
ment to make this a national matter in order to protect 
the states themselves! 


One great need is no doubt for enforcement officers 
who whole-heartedly want to see the prohibition law 
enforced. In Washington, it seemed generally accepted 
that the “powers that be” are not in dead earnest. But 
what is needed even more is the education of the public 
—in the schools, in the press, and especially through the 
public health service—as to the injurious effects of 
even “moderate drinking.” If the public were suffi- 
ciently aroused even as to such scientific facts as were 
recently presented in our “Success Talk for Farm 
Boys,” we should have a public sentiment that would 
demand and compel enforcement. 


A Radio Postscript 


UT here we are at the end of our space without a 
word about some other matters we wished to 
mention. For example, there was a high official 

of the Radio Corporation of America who told us of a 
recent $1,000,000 transaction in which the signatures to 
the document were sent by radio from New York to 
London! ‘And our conversation left the impression 
that we are just at the beginning of scientific marvels 
that will make the next hundred years probably even 
more amazing than the last hundred, even though the 
last century’s achievements include telegraph, telephone, 
electric light, X-ray, radio, aeroplane, and a thousand 
other discoveries and inventions undreamed of in 1825. 

In material things, man’s conquest of the forces of 
nature has just begun. Humanity’s greatest problem 
today is that of making our moral and spiritual achieve- 
ments keep somewhere within sight of our material 
progress. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


“Beauty, the New Business Tool” 
| ] cout this heading Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins 








contributes to the August Atlantic Monthly a 

remarkable study of the new public insistence 
on beauty as an indispensable element in whatever it 
wishes to buy. In recent years, declares Mr. Calkins, 
in everything from an automobile to a box of talcum 
powder, the public has begun to demand beauty both 
in form and outline and in color scheme. And adver- 
tising, as he rightly maintains, has been largely respon- 
sible for the new situation. Artists were employed to 
prepare advertising, and these artists insisted that only 
products artistic in form, or else distributed in artistic 
containers, could be made attractive on posters or in 
periodicals. ‘Bales and boxes and cans and wrappers 
and labels and trademarks were revised and redesigned, 
sometimes even to the extent of scrapping considerable 
goodwill that inhered in the old style, to keep up with 
a growing sense of taste in the consuming public.” It 
is no longer possible to market a car or radio set or 
music-reproducing machine advantageously unless it is 
of pleasing design. 


As our readers study advertising and the new devel- 
opments in form and appearance of advertised articles, 
they will find much striking confirmation of Mr. 
Calkins’s position. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Nie that longer nights and cooler nights are 














here, may it not be a good time to have the 

famfly begin reading together, or else have one 
member read aloud each night, the brief and beautiful 
specially-selected Bible passages suggested in each issue 
of The Progressive Farmer? 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE darkest hour in any man’s life is when he sits 
down to, plan how.to get. tiie without hain 
, it. —Horace Gr eeley. : . 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Feed, Our Biggest Dairy Problem 


Easiest Route to Bigger Dairy Profits Lies in More Feed, Grown at Home 


HILE better cows and more efficient dairy- 
\ M } men are essential to the best dairy production, 

I do not hesitate to say that the first and most 
important dairy production problem for the South is 
more and better home-grown feeds. I do not under- 
estimate our need for better cows 
and their basic importance in eco- 
nomical dairy production, nor do 
I forget the essential importance 
of better care and feeding by bet- 
ter dairymen, when I place first 
among our dairy production prob- 
lems that of more and _ better 
home-grown feeds. I believe most 
sincerely that the economy of 
dairy production in the South de- 
pends more on cheaper feeds and 
better feeding than on all other factors combined. 

x ok * 


Economical production is impossible without suit- 
able, cheap raw materials. One-half the total cost of 
producing dairy products is for feeds and the other 
half is made up of all others, investment, equipment, 
labor, etc. Suitable cheap feeds influence the economy 
of dairy production more than all other factors com- 
bined. The best cows and the most efficient dairymen 
cannot produce economically without an abundance of 
suitable, cheap, home-grown feeds. The best cows and 
dairymen could not produce economically, with the 
amount, kind and cost of the feeds now available in 
the South. 





TAIT BUTLER 


x* * * 


My contact with Southern dairymen shows that prac- 
tically 100 per cent of them are giving more thought 
to a “better price” for their products, than to more effi- 
cient production, which would mean lower costs of 
production. 

It is much easier for the individual dairyman to re- 
duce his cost of producing a pound of butterfat 1, 2, 
or 5 cents, than for him individually or in combination 
with his fellows to raise the selling price 1, 2, or 5 
cents a pound, The former is easy, the latter very 
difficult, however much we may desire it. 

* ok Ok 


Dairy production problems in the South are largely 
feed production problems. We must sell our products in 
competition with other dairy sections and, therefore, 
unless we can and do produce as good feeds at as low 
a cost as other sections, we must fail in the competition. 
The South cannot, in the near future, hope to have bet- 
ter cows or more efficient dairymen than other sections, 
therefore we must succeed by producing as good feeds 
at a lower cost. 

One of the fundamental errors of our livestock teach- 
ing and work, in the past, has been that we have taken 
our livestock, our feeds, and our methods all from the 
North. We have borrowed and tried to follow their 
system of feeding and have purchased their feeds, when 
we should have built our own system of feeding, based 
on the feeds which we can produce most economically 


at home. 
* oe OF 


Corn stover, straws, sorghum and other grass hays, 
cottonseed hulls, etc., are not fit to feed a dairy cow. 
She should have green grazing or silage and legume 
hays. No other kinds or quality of roughage need be 
considered. 

ee 8 

By building up our soils and giving attention to pas- 
ture-making, we can have good pastures. So far as the 
pastures fall short of the best, silage must take their 
place in both summer and winter. By the use of the 
sorghums we can produce 25 per cent more feed value 
in silage than with corn and produce it 
as cheaply as elsewhere. 


Alfalfa hay is the ideal legume_ hay, 
but all our lands are not suitable for 
growing alfalfa. Soybean hay, in tests, 
is shown to be nearly or quite equal to 
alfalfa and there are other legumes 
adapted to every Southern condition 
and soil, 





* * * 





The greatest feeding problem of the 
South is a cheap carbohydrate feed like 
corn to. balance our cheap cottonseed 
meal and legume hays. Corn is the 
cheapest concentrate the Southern dairy- 
man can buy today for this purpose, but 
it is not cheap enough to enable us to 
compete with the Corn Belt dairyman, 

We must improve our soils and grow 

‘more corn per acre. That requires time 


<i ’ > wees 
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and our best present substitute is sagrain or some other 
midge-resisting grain sorghum. 
*x* * * 

The Southern dairyman has the advantage of an ex- 

cellent low-priced protein concentrate, but even here 
there is a “fly in the ointment.” 


We carry our allegiance to Northern methods and 
products to the extent that we even buy Northern but- 
ter in preference to our homemade products; but un- 
fortunately Northern dairy consumers are not so con- 
siderate of us. They do not like our cottonseed-meal- 
made butter. A United States Government employee 
recently said to me that the South would have to find 
a market in the South for its creamery butter, because 
it would not score up with Northern butter owing to its 
tallowy texture, the result_of feeding cottonseed meal. 


Of course, we know that feeding a suitable amount 
of cottonseed meal will improve the quality of butter 
in warm weather, but we also know that feeding too 
much cottonseed meal may injure the quality of the 
butter. Here, then, is another production problem. 
We must substitute some soybean meal or peanut meal 
for the excess of cottonseed meal, or for the immediate 
future we must trade some of our cottonseed meal with 
the North for some of their corn gluten feed and 
linseed meal. 

x oe Ok 

Better cows is our second dairy production problem, 
but better cows must also be bred and raised at home, 
and this is only possibie with better, more, and cheaper 
feeds, so this also in the end becomes a feed problem. 

x. ei ot 

More efficient duirymen are grown and developcd 
only in a dairy atmosphere. The process is slow, but 
one successful, educated dairyman means the education 
of a whole family and many others, so the prospect is 
for steady growth here also. 

ak: oe 

I am optimistic regarding the development of a large 
dairy industry in the South, chiefly because we have 
arrived at a stage in our agricultural development when 
a larger introduction of the dairy cow becomes an eco- 
nomic and health necessity, and because dairying fits 
best into our present system of farming and is safest. 
If we put our faith of future prosperity in the cow, 
the sow, and the hen, verily we siall not perish. 





Well filled silos are helping many good dairy- 
men to solve satisfactorily their feed production 
problems and thus pointing the way to larger 
profits from the dairy herd. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Administration Plan for Farm Relief 


O FAR as can be ascertained from press statements, 
the Administration plan for farm relief involves 
an appropriation of $300,000,000 

as a revolving fund to be used in 
the financing of codperatives. This 
fund would be placed under the su- 
pervision of a federal farm board 
consisting of three members to be 
appointed by the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In addi- 
tion there are to be advisory coun- 
cils made up of seven members each 
for each of the principal farm com- 
modities. It is proposed to loan to 
cooperatives up to 100 per cent of 
the value of commodities put in 
storage in times of surplus in order 
that codperatives can adequately 
finance any necessary carry-over. An 
elaborate statistical service is to be 











established in order that the government and the codp- 
eratives can intelligently influence production and also 
shape marketing plans from year to year. Commodity 
stabilization corporations would be established in order 
that codperatives could effectively codperate with the 
government. Any profits made by such corporations 
would go either into a reserve fund to cover possible 
losses or be returned to interested codperatives in the 
form of dividends. Such in brief are the reported 
details of the Administration plan for farm relief. The 
famous equalization fee which has at all times been 
the bone of contention is naturally left out of the 
Administration plan. 


Will any such plan as outlined above really work to 
the advantage of farmers? We are inclined to believe 
that any step toward the collective sale of farm prod- 
ucts with or without government assistance would be 
helpful in stabilizing prices. The mere existence of 
such a law would tend to uphold the market, even 
though its power were seldom used. Prices for farm 
products depend materially on the state of the public 
mind. If it were known that farmers could avail them- 
selves of a plan to fully finance surplus carry-over, 
this fact would do much to avert absolute destruction 
of market values. 


Could any such plan be adopted by the next Con- 
gress? The McNary-Haugen controversy has built up 
such a wall between the friends and the foes of the 
equalization fee and other features of this measure that 
we do not believe any compromise or substitute will be 
accepted. The new Administration plan carries with 
it most of the features that were so bitterly assailed in 
the last session of Congress. This plan proposes to 
saddle the expense of price stabilization on the govern- 
ment, while the McNary-Haugen bill proposes to allow 
producers to carry their own burden. To the latter 
principle most farmers will subscribe—The Farmer, 


St. Paul, Minn. : 
c= 


ANT to know how to make some money this 

fall? Inoculate all clover and alfalfa seed sowed 

on land where these have not been grown in 
recent years. If alfalfa has been grown on a piece of 
ground in the past four or five years, then further in- 
oculation is not likely necessary. The same is true of 
clovers, but in sowing on ground where they have not 
been grown in the past five or six years, inoculation 
with soil from fields where they have been successfully 
grown, or with the commercial inoculation material, is 
absolutely essential if good results are to be secured. 
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We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy to make 
a price seem low. But at Ward’s, Quality has 
always been maintained—Quality has come first 
for Fifty-five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you buy— 
your lasting, regular patronage—is our aim. 
Therefore, we sell only goods of standard, reli- 
able quality. And in a few years, this policy 
has brought us over three million new 
customers! 

You, too, can profit by this real saving on 


ALL—the changing seasons, bring to your 
home the need of many things new. Fall 
is the season of buying. 

Therefore, this advertisement is printed merely 
to tell you of your opportunity—to place before 
you an opportunity for more economical buying, 
to give you your best opportunity for the 
largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue is Now 
Ready —is Now Ready for You. One copy is to be 
yours, free—if you ask for it. To have this book 
in your home isto profit by the biggest bargains— 
is to save the most by buying the cheapest. 
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A $50.00 Saving in Cash aa goods that give greatest service. One copy of 
Is possible this Fall for You aS Ward’s Fall and Winter Catalogue is offered you 
SS . . Ss 
a Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has ss ES SSS free. You need merely fill in the coupon below 
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to secure low prices for you. And cash buys at 
the lowest price—always. Bright new merchan- 
dise has been bought by the train load—to 
secure low prices for you. There is for you a 
saving of $50.00 in cash if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 






TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 75 H 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 

(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Yes, Sir, R. P. Harris Is One Busy Man 


His Work Shows What Your Community Is Missing if You Have No Vocational Teacher 
By T. E. BROWNE 


Director of Vocational Education in North Carolina 












4.NERGY and vision and a passion 
to serve—these are the qualities that 
have enabled Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Harris 
to endear themselves to the people and 
bring profit and 
happiness to hun- 
dreds of farm folk 
in Shady Grove 
School District in 
Sampson County, 
N. C. Mr. Harris 
is teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture 
there, and what 
Harris is doing il- 
lustrates the possi- 
bilities of this work, 


On approaching the community we 
stopped at a filling station, where I asked 
a farmer what Mr. Harris was doing, 
and if he was afraid of work. 


“What, that man afraid of work? Why 
the second morning after my 300 baby 
chicks arrived, he was at my house be- 
fore I got out of bed to see if I was 
feeding the chicks right. I rushed off 
to town and bought an alarm clock that 
day because I was not going to have any 
agricultural college man waking me up 
to attend to my own business.” 


‘Does this man Harris keep «busy ?’ 


_we asked of one of the patrons, who was 
. Plowing. beside. the road, 





T. E. BROWND 








“ . . 


Above — Feeding 
hogs and chickens 
more economically. 
Mr. Harris has he!p- 
ed farmers to mix 
their own feeds and 
Save nearly 50 per 
cent on cost, Mr. 
Browne reports. 


If you don’t find a 
self-feeder on a farm 
then Harris hasn't 
passed that way. 
Here’s one in opera- 
tion at the left. 


CFs 


“Well, I am really uneasy about the 
man; he doesn’t sleep and eat enough. 
Some days people get him up at day- 
break to help them get their baby chicks 
started off right, and he gets so inter- 
ested in the work he forgets to eat 
breakfast. In the middle of the day he 
is called upon to help load a carload of 
hogs and forgets dinner. I have known 
him to go till night without stopping to 
eat.” 


Leaves His Tracks on Every Farm 


T EVERY farm home we passed 

there were self-feeders for hogs, 
new brooder houses and laying houses 
for the chickens, and other noticeable 
evidences that Mr. Harris had been 
there. On passing one farm house where 
there was no. self-feeder or chicken 
houses I asked,- “Where is that man's 
self-feeder ?” 


“T have made several attempts to meet 
this man and help him build a feeder 
but I have failed to connect up with 
him,” was the reply. 


“How many self-feeders has that man 
Harris built?” asked a curious bystander 
in Clinton one day, in the presence of 
Mr. Jackson. And on Mr. Jackson’s an- 


swer, “Two hundred,” the immediate re- 
sponse was, “I have always had great 
respect for Willie Jackson's, veracity, 


“500 Baby Chicks for Every Farm” is part of his prosperity prescription. 


but I know that’s a lie.” But it turned 
out Mr. Jackson had underestimated the 
number ! 


Six carloads of fat hogs had already 
been shipped to Northern markets at an 
average net price to the farmers of that 
district of 1134 cents per pound at the 
time of our visit. Beautiful rolling, 
round red pigs helping themselves to the 
scientifically balanced ration supplied 
from the self-feeders, getting ready for 
fall shipment, were seen generally. These 
pigs were farrowed at the right time to 
produce, with the proper feeding, a 
porker of approximately 200 pounds live 
weight when the hog market reaches its 
next high peak. 


What could be more inspiring to a 
lover of livestock than the sight at one 
farm house where the farmer was called 
from the dinner table to show us more 
than 50 purebred red pigs of the same 
age, five beautiful red gilts, the mothers 
of the pigs, and in another lot “old 
Mary,” the pet of the family, the mother 
of the five young mothers and grand- 
mother of the 50 odd, with her litter of 
beautiful red pigs? This great Duroc 
mother has a record of producing for 
her owner for a number of years two 
litters a year of 12 and 13 pigs to litter. 


Better Marketing and Cheaper 
Feeding of Hogs and Poultry 


UT the hogs must not detract from 

the part the chickens are playing in 
this story. Day-old chicks, week-old 
chicks, broilers ready to be fattened, 
black chicks, red chicks, white chicks— 
all. in properly constructed houses, with 
abundance of water and the right feed 
at. their disposal with the temperature 
kept just right by artificial heat. In the 
corners of these brooder houses were 
the small fattening pens, with troughs 
attached where for 10 days before ship- 
ping the special “fattening ration” was 
supplied for those broilers set apart for 
shipment. Everything done according to 
the instructions of the teacher of agri- 
culture, the man whose approach brings 
a smile of happiness upon the face of 
men and women, boys and girls alike 
when he rolls up in his flivver. 


Scientific breeding, codperative buying 
and selling, and intelligent marketing— 
these are some of the things that have 
come to this school district as the result 
of the teaching of vocational agriculture. 
The custom has been to feed corn to 
hogs and chickens as the major part of 
their ration. The buying of commercial 
feeds was expensive and troublesome. 
But the teacher volunteered to help them 
buy and mix their feeds according to a 
state formula. A tight-floored house was 
offered by a farmer of the community as 
a place to store and mix feeds, and each 





Saturday this teacher spends the morn- 
ings there to help the boys and adults 
mix their feed for pigs and chicks, the 
material being delivered to them by a 
merchant in town. They are getting a 
better feed at half the cost at which they 
can buy ready-mixed. 


“Two Cows, Two Sows, and 500 
Baby Chicks for Every Farm” 


N° is this a sporadic, unplanned 
movement. Mr. Harris has it worked 
out in detail. The program may be car- 


. ried out by any two- to six-horse farmer 


so as to add $400 to $600 a year net 
profit to his farm income. He has seléc- 
ted a few careful, painstaking men in 
the community who are going to put on 
the livestock program in full, as a sup- 
plement to their cotton farming. These 
men are to be examples of what any man 
may do. And here is his program. 


On Every Farm— 

Two purebred brood sows, 
500 baby chicks, 

Two dairy cows. 


The two sows are to be bred to pro- 
duce two litters of pigs a year. Estimat- 
ing that they will bring 30 pigs to be fed 
out and sold at 200 pounds each, they 
should bring at 10 cents a pound $600. 
Two hundred dollars of this should be 
profit. 


This farmer is to start with 500 baby 
chicks from which he should produce 400 
two-pound broilers. Two hundred of 
these will be roosters which should bring 
$100, leaving him 200 pullets for layers. 


He is to have two dairy cows from 
which -he is to ship sour cream to the 
Benson Creamery and should easily real- 
ize a profit of $200 a year. Thus this 
farmer can keep two sows, raise 400 
broilers, keep two cows and sell cream 
as supplement to his regular farm work, 
without taking but very little time from 
his crops—and his children can do a 
great part of the work without having 
to stay out of school, as they do to pick 
out cotton. 


Mrs. Harris Helps Young People 
Enjoy Life 


ALUABLE as is the work this man 

is doing, the contribution his good 
wife is making to the ‘community life is 
just as much a topic of comment. Her 
activity in the church and Sunday school, 
her interest in the women’s organiza- 
tions, and the place she is filling in the 
lives of the young people of the com- 
munity have won for her a place in the 
hearts of the whole people. 


In addition to her duties as mother of 
four fine children and housekeeper for 
this busy man, she has found time to 
organize the young people of the com- 
munity, about 30 in number, who meet in 
her sitting room each Sunday night for 
a service of song and worship, mixed 
with good wholesome social intercourse 
under Christian influences. Once a month, 
too they give one evening on a week day 
to “a real good time” such as only genu- 
ine, honest, country people are capable 
of enjoying together. 


This little story of what Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris are actually doing in Shady 
Grove community simply illustrates the 
unlimited opportunities in the work of a 
real teacher of agriculture and his wife; 
and what better opportunity does any 
human being want to render real service 
than such a position offers? And what 
an inspiration it is to find a young couple 
who have seized the opportunity and are 
getting real joy ‘and happiness out of 
using it. : 
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One Huge 


HE consolidation of NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COM- 
PANY that all the newspapers have been writing about is now an accomplished fact. 
two tremendous organizations, leaders in the fashion field, with headquarters in New York, are 
now ONE HUGE STORE. This is news of exceptional importance. 
gigantic organization now represents the greatest single buying power in the retail fashion 
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It means that this one 


field. NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY are now 


the world’s largest Mail Order Fashion House under the name of 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., inc. 


NEW YORK AND KANSAS CITY 


What This Huge Merger Means 
To You In Price Saving 


You do not have to be an experienced mer- 
chant to understand how tremendous must 
be the buying power of these two great 
businesses merged into one. We are now 
taking over entire mill and factory outputs 
and getting the benefit of special discounts 
and the extra savings. These big savings 
we are giving you in form of the lowest 
prices to be found anywhere in America. 


What This Huge Merger Means To 
You As Shown In Our New Cata- 
logue 


In the past, you probably have received 
copies of the fashion catalogues of both 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY but nev- 
er has there been compiled a book of fash- 
ions to equal the new Fall and Winter Cat- 
.alogue of NATIONAL BELLAS HESS. It 
pictures coats and dresses, men’s and boys’ 
clothing, infants’ and children’s wear, shoes 
and millinery, together with staple lines of 
silks, cottons, linens, hosiery, underwear, 
etc. All the best of New York’s very latest 
and smartest styles and the most amazing 
values ever offered to the buying public. 





What This Huge Merger Means 
To You In Style and Quality 


The enviable reputation of both the NA- 
TIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and 
BELLAS HESS & COMPANY were built 
upon the recognized fact that they were 
leaders in style and quality, as well as in 
low prices. Now with the merged and 
greatly increased staff of NATIONAL and 
BELLAS HESS style experts combing 
Paris, London and New York markets to 
select, adapt and create new styles, you are 
certain of more beautiful, distinctive #nd 
fashionable wearing apparel in the NA- 
TIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY Fall 
Catalogue. : 


What This Huge Merger Means 
To You In Service and Prompt 
Delivery 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY is 
well-equipped to render special attention 
and give prompt service to customers. For 
the convenience of those who live west of 
the Mississippi River, our immense store at 
Kansas City, Missouri, will serve you with 
the identical merchandise that is carried in 
our New York Headquarters. Prompt ship- 
ment—within twenty-four hours after your 
order is received. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (0. 
New York ana Kansas City 


NATIONAL CLOAK/ ‘i 


UIT COMPANY] [{ 
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FREE: Our Huge Merger Style 


Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for 
Fall and Winter 1927-1928. 
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MAIL THIS 





282 West 24th Street 
New York City 


to our New 


and Winter—1927-1928. 





NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO,, Inc. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon 
York headquarters—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) 
Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge Merger 
Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall 
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653 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


= Wen ieee seni Catone r pocket to 
have the Chicago Ma er Company's 
wonderful Style Book on Family Outfitter 
handy when selecting clothes for all the 
family. 284 pages of amazing bargains, in- 
cluding everything to wear for men, women 
and children; dry goods and many useful ar- 
ticles besides. Use the cou or merely send 

post card for your FR ! 


(10) 


 _ 
Biggest towel bargain ever. 10 needed 
pieces in sanitary package, guaranteed for 
Includes 2 big 


colored border bleached Turkish towels, 17x35 

in.;2 bleached huck kitchen towels, 14x23 in.; 

. . bleached Turkish towels, 19x34 in.; 2 
cloths, 11x11 in. Simpl amazing value. 

Seder by No.410 FW94. Telesis ee 7 

Complete Towel Set (10 Feces) ) Only 

Postage paid to introduc bargain to 


Amoskeag 
Chambray 






Genuinenationally knownAmoskeagCham- 
bray Shirts. We consider this the world’s 
atest shirt value. Every one bears the cele- 
brated Amoskeag label which means that it 
is made of fine yarn, poare nteed fast color. 
Full cut, well made, has 2 big aedace pockets. 
Not over 4 shirts to a customer. 

we will mail 2 shirts to you immediately. 
Color, Blue oauly. Sizes 14}4 to 17 neckband. 
State size. Order =r? Ne. 410FK5888. Price for 
only 95c. Postage paid to 

eet tow ote so this bargain to you. 


| 3: Hose ues 


eous Rayon 
avorite Smaces 


You eo admit three yon 
hose for 88c is an unhear: cof t c= ain, 
They would ordinarily sell up to $1.50. 
Double woven high spliced meals. pose, 
soles, and durable combed cotton tops. 
Popular seamed backs with fashion 


cents and 










x Postage paid to to introduce 
i ry to you. 
a! Price for three paire .. 


Our Matchless Service 


More than3,500,000 families depend upon the Chicago 


Mail Order Co. ‘for It’s FREE 


everything pee 












Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 
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Chicago Mail Order Company, Dept.410 
26th and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Send me absolutely FREE your Fall and Winter 
1927-28 Style Book and Family Duthtter, showing the 
newest fashions in apparel for all the family, dry 
goods, and many useful articles for home. (You can 
Paste this coupon on a penny postal.) ; 
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When Will You Sow Small Grain? 


Getting the Right Answer Will Fill More Bags at Harvest Time 








When Will You Sow Your Small Grain? 


Getting the Right Answer Will Fill More Bags at Harvest Time 


vy 747 is the best sowing date for 


oats and wheat? This 


question 1s 


definitely answered by tests made at the Experiment Stations of North 

Carolina and Virginia and as to oats by the South Carolina station also. Get- 
ting this information now may mean many dollars to your pocketbook. 

The time to sow oats and wheat is the time that will give the most 


grain at harvest. 


That this yield at harvest time is strikingly affected by 


the date of seeding is proved by repeated tests at our experiment stations. 
The increase from seeding at the best time is so considerable and the loss 
from seeding too early or too late is so marked that we cannot afford to let 
trifling matters gct in the way when the right sowing time has come. 


“Too little attention is given to the best date of seeding,” 


says Dr. T. K. 


Wolfe of the Virginia Experiment Station, in a timely reminder which will 


bear repeating over and over. 


“After a grower,” 


he continues, “has gone to 


all the trouble and expense of preparing to seed a crop’—securing the proper 
kind of seed, using the right fertilizer, preparing a good seedbed—“u is poor 


economy to seed at the wrong time.” 
too early or too late. 


And this wrong time may be either 








I. Four-year Tests in Virginia 


HE tests conducted over a four-year 

period at Blacksburg in Southwest 
Virginia are reported as follows by Dr. 
T. K. Wolfe, agronomist of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station :— 

















Date of Yields per acre 
seeding Wheat Oat 

sts Cowes 3 
Sept30 (202 Bu: 3.07 oe: cme 
Oct. 15 CIES Bu: J Cis: 3 BJ 
Oct. 30 (15.5 Bs} O- 2.5 Su. 


The results of these tests will hold 
for the mountains and valley of Virginia. 
In the Piedmont—section, the right seed- 
ing dates will be 10 days to two weeks 
later, and in the Tidewater section two 
to three weeks later than given in table. 

The table shows five definite and use- 
ful results of these experiments :— 

1. That the highest yields of wheat 
were secured from seeding from October 
1 to 15. Seeding before or after this 
period brought a reduced yield. Early- 
seeded wheat is often attacked by Hes- 
sian fly. If wheat is seeded too late, 
the crop is likely to winterkill. There- 
fore, in seeding wheat a happy medium 
should be sought, which will be too early 
for serious winterkilling and too late for 
much damage by the fly. 

2. That the highest yields of oats were 
secured from seeding September 15 and 
after that time the yields decreased. Re- 
cent results show oats should be seeded 
from September 1 to September 15 for 
maximum yields. 

3. That in case of both wheat and oats, 
carly seeding is better than late seeding, 
but seeding either earlier or later than 


che right time means certain loss at har- 
vest time. 


4. That the best time for seeding in 
western Virginia is for wheat October 
1-15 and for oats September 1-15. One 
of the pictures shows a wonderful crop 
of oats from seeding September 1 and 


were made over a period of five years. 
The averaged results of these experi- 
ments are given in the following table :— 


Date of Yields per acre 





























seeding Wheat Oats 
Sept.1 ... 20.4 Bu. 

\ . a [ 22.2 Bu. | 
Oct.) Cit2 6u} C312 8a } 
Oct. 5140 6a C 376_6u. ea 
Nov. | (iso Ba) £ 376 Bu. eect 
Nov. 5Ci31 8a] (263 Bu —s 








Dec. 1 [79 8q 


Applying these Piedmont results to 
other sections we need only bear in mind 
that in the mountain counties, the best 
seeding time will be a week or so earlier 
and in the coastal region a week or so 
later than the dates here given for the 
Piedmont. 

The table shows :— 


1. That the biggest yields of wheat fol- 
lowed the sowings of October 15 and 
November 1, and that after November 
15, there was a heavy loss in yield, 

2. That the biggest yields of oats fol- 
lowed the sowings of October 15 and 
November 1, and that a heavy slump in 
yield followed sowing as late as Novem- 
ber 15. 











WILL THERE | BE ROOM IN THE FIELD To STACK | "EM? 


This wonderful crop of oats at the Virginia Experiment Station grew from seeding made 
September 1. 


the other an excellent stand of wheat 
from seeding October 1. 


II. October 15-November 1 for 
North Carolina 


T THE Piedmont Experiment Sta- 
tion near Statesville, N. C., tests 
of seeding dates for both wheat and oats 














LOOKS LIKE IT WAS SOWED AT THE RIGHT TIME, DOESN’T IT? 


October 1 was the seeding date for this breast-deep sea of golden wheat at the Virginia 
Experiment. Station. 





3. That in the case of both wheat and 
oats, early sowing is better than late 
sowing, but sowing earlier or later than 
the right time means certain loss at har- 
vest time. 

4. That the peak of high time for seed- 
ing wheat at the Piedmont Station is 
November 1 and for seeding oats is Oc- 
tober 15 to November 1. 

These experiments point definitely to 
the period between October 15 and No- 
vember 1 as the best time to sow small 
grain in North Carolina. And as Mr. 
G. M. Garren, cereal agronomist of the 
station, points out, “It is best to lean 
backward towards the October dates than 
forward towards the November dates,” 
late seeding to be avoided by all means 
if possible. 


Ill. October 1-15 for South 
Carolina 


XPERIMENTS conducted at Clem- 
son College show in equally striking 
fashion that the heavier yields are secured 
from the earlier seedings. The follow- 
ing table gives the result of the 1925-26 
time-of-planting tests with oats :— 




















Date of 

seeding Yield per acre 

Oct.1 (S28 Er —p 
Oct. 15 [ 42.1 Bu 7J 

Nov.1 (30-8 6a = 

Nov. 15 (TST Bu} 

Dec.) GS89 


Dec. 15 (15 BE} 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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They talk about you 


It’s a fact that most of those who 
offend by halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are unaware of it. 

The one way of putting your- 
self on the safe and polite side 
is to rinse the mouth with 
Listerine before any engage- 
ment — business or social. 


Immediately, every trace of unpleasant 








Y; 


Had Halitosis 


120 hotel clerks, 
40 of them 
in the better class 
hotels, said that 


nearly every third 
person inquiring for 


a room had halitosis. 


Who should know 
better than they? 


Face to face 
evidence 








essential oils combat the action 
of bacteria in the mouth which 
is the source of most cases of 
halitosis. 

Really fatidious people keep 
a bottle of Listerine always 
handy in home or office to 
combat halitosis. It’s a good 


idea for everybody to follow. 


odor is gone, and with it that dread Lambert Pharmacal Co. St. Louis, 
fear of offending. And the antiseptic U.S. A. 


|LISTERINE 





FALL IN LINE! 


—the safe antiseptic 


Millions are switching to Listerine 








ever before. 





Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth 
whiter and in quicker time than 
We'll wager you'll 
like it. Large tube 25c. 





{11) 913 































After every meal and after smoking, too! 





When it’s 
hot and dusty— 
your throat parched 
and dry—there’s nothing 
so good as Wrigley’s 





PEACH S22 7=.10 
APPLE JREES 

Small or Large Lots by » 97.50 per 100 & > 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, as  Bhote as 
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fare to Nashville. 
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Dasbville Auto College, Dept. 32 Nashville, Tenn. 
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Fences 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 
can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 


It means a lot to you to know that yourfences 
will holdand stand up forlong years of service. 
American Steel (@ Wire Company Fences are 
made of the right steel for the purpose— and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
against rust. 
GUARANTEE 

With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used underthe same conditions. 

Send for free booklet,“How Fences Increase 

arm Earnings.” 


See our dealer in your community 












































The Progressive Farmer 


Kill the Peach Tree Borer! 


How to Do It With Paradichlorobenzene 





By L.A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


KNOW of no more important thing 

to do now than to control the peach 
tree borer. This pest probably kills 
more peach trees than all other pests 
combined. In fact, 
the peach grower 
who doesn’t fight it 
vigorously will soon 
be out of business. 
Thousands and thou- 
sands of peach trees 
die every year from 
damage done by 
this pest, without 
the grower ever 
suspecting the real 


L. A. NIVEN 


cause. 

The peach tree borer can be almost 
entirely eliminated by the use of para- 
dichlorobenzene. For it to be effective, 
it must be applied in the right quantity, 
in the right way, and at the right time. 
This week, we are going to give our 
space to a discusssion of this all im- 
portant subject. Mr. Oliver I. Snapp of 


| the Government Laboratories at Fort 
| Valley, Ga., has probably done more ex- 


perimental work with peach imsect pests 
than any other man, and we are glad to 
give below specific directions as to how to 
apply paradichlorobenzene as written by 
Mr. Snapp. Follow these directions 
closely and good results will surely be 
obtained. 


No time should be lost in putting in 
the supply of paradichlorobenzene needed. 
Approximately one ounce for each peach 
tree will be required. Therefore, where 
one has 100 peach trees, 100 ounces, or 
6% pounds will be needed. Get the sup- 
ply now. It has been advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer from time to time, 
but those who have failed to see these 
advertisements, or who do not know 
where to get it, may obtain that infor- 
mation by sending a 2-cent stamp to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The cost of this material is small. In 
fact, it is so small as to make it almost 
inexcusable for anyone having peach 
trees four years of age or older, not us- 
ing it. 


Mr. Snapp’s instructions follow :— 


“The use of paradichlorobenzene is 
the most effective means of controlling 
the peach tree borer. If it is applied 
properly and at the right time, as speci- 
fied in the directions below, a 90 to 100 
per cent control may be expected. South- 
ern peach growers are urged to take ad- 
vantage of this well established method 
of peach borer control and eliminate both 
the expense of worming and the serious 
injury to trees which often results from 





















HOW TO BANK THE 





ee Se a 
TREE AFTER “PDB” IS APPLIED 


the use of worming tools in the hands of 
careless laborers. 


“Age of Trees.—In the experience 
of the Bureau of Entomology, para- 
dichlorobenzene can be used with safety 
on peach trees four years of age and 
older. It should not be used on one-, 
two-, and three-year-old peach trees in 
the South, because under certain weather 
conditions severe injury results from the 
use of the chemical on such trees. 


“Size of Dose—For four- and five- 
year-old trees use three-fourths of an 
ounce of the chemical per tree. For all 
peach trees six years of age and older 
of average size, use the full one-ounce 
dose. One and one-fourth ounce doses 
should be used on very old trees if the 
trunks are unusually large. 


“When to Apply.—Peach growers in 
Central Georgia are advised to use the 
chemical between October 10 and 15. 
In the extreme northeastern part of the 
state apply it between September 25 and 
October 1. In northern Georgia apply 
it between October 1 and 5, and in south- 
ern Georgia between October 15 and 20. 
Paradichlorobenzene should be applied 
on the same dates in similar latitudes of 
other Southern States. The desired re- 
sults cannot be expected unless the mate- 
rial is applied on or very close to the 
dates recommended, and growers are 
cautioned to give careful attention to 
this point. 

“Preparing the Soil.— No prepara- 
tion of the soil is necessary except to re- 
move grass, weeds, and trash for about 
a foot from the tree trunk, and then 
smooth the soil surface with the back of 
a shovel. Do not mound the trees be- 
fore applying the paradichlorobenzene. 
The gas from the chemical is much 
heavier than air and any borers working 
in the tree above the point where the cry- 
stal ring is placed may not be affected by 
the gas. Consequently, it is very neces- 
sary to place the crystals at least at the 
level of the topmost borer gallery. 
Should there be indications of borers 
working in the tree trunk just above the 
soil level, sufficient soil should be placed 
around the tree to bring the level up 
above the gumming exudation before ap- 
plying the chemical. 


“How to Apply.—The material should 
be applied in a continuous band about 
one or one and one-half inches wide 
about the tree. Avoid placing the cry- 
stals against the tree or too far from it. 
A ring of crystals placed from one to 
one and one-half inches from the tree 
trunk has been found to be most satisfac- 
tory. Several shovelfuls of soil free 
from stones, sticks, and trash are then 
placed on the crystal ring and packed 
with the back of the shovel. This pack- 
ing after the soil is placed on the chemi- 
cal is important in order to prevent sur- 


(Concluded on page 24) 















At the left is the base of a tree before paradichlorobenzene was applied. At the right is the 
same tree after PDB has been applied and the tree banked with dirt. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


What Is Life For? 


A* ADY looked up from her hospital 
pillow and asked me, “What is this 
life for anyway?” 

I tried to answer it, but the question 
will never have a 
complete and satis- 
factory reply, be- 











the whole of life. 


Some use life for 
money making ; some 
for pleasure getting; 
some for thought, 
and others for ac- 

J.w.HotLanp tion. Some seem to 
think life is a sort 
of peacock alley to strut in. 

Whatever answer you may give to this 
query, I want to submit the answer given 
by a Chicago judge to a man and wife 
who had become quarrelsome. Life is 
for securing :— 

“A little more kindness, a little less creed, 

A little more giving, a little less greed. 

A little less vulture, a little more dove, 

A little less hatred, a little more love. 

A little more ‘We,’ a little less ‘I,’ 

A little more laugh, a little less cry. 





A little more flowers on the pathway of life, 

And fewer on graves at the end of the 

strife.” 

Kindness is the ultimate flower of the 
soul. Unkindness is mental blindness. 
The Book of Proverbs reads thus: “The 
law of kindness is on her lips.” Lions 
cannot be kind, save to their own; sheep 
have to keep out of their way. Men could 
not understand how Jesus could be kind 
to the woman whom they dragged into 
the temple, when He uttered his greatest 
words, “Neither do I condemn thee; go, 
and sin no more.” 

The truly kind man and woman is the 
greatest proof of the reality of religion. 
If one can preserve, amid the harsh 
things that are the lot of everyone, an 
attitude of kindliness to all human be- 
ings, he will be worth forty sermons. 

People have fought and killed each 
other over creeds and beliefs and dif- 
ferences in race, but there has never 
been any denial of the Gospel of Kind- 
ness. 


It seems to me that life is for growing. | 


These summer days lure the mind _ be- 
cause everything is on the grow. Stunted 
pigs, corn, or men do not interest us. 

If we were not so foolish we would 
see that bodily maturity is not more nec- 


essary than mental development, and | 


soul growth. 

When the Bible tells us to “grow in 
grace” the meaning is that we shall grow 
new graces. We grow graces by doing 
good. Doing good is to some the whole 
of religion. Good thoughts, only, are 
more necessary, for deeds grow out of 
thoughts. 

As far as I can discover, a bad thought 
is the worst thing in life, for it keeps 
people fromt growing into the good. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT || 


BreolLlow ine are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— . 

Friday, September 2—The Sign of the Siege, 
Ezek. 4. 

Saturday, September 3—The Spared Ones, 
Ezek. 9. 
} Sunday, September 4—The Sign of Remov- 
ing, Ezek. 12:1-16. 

Monday, September 5—Good for Nothing, 
Ezek. 15. 

Tuesday, September 6—The Sour Grapes 
Proverb, Ezek. 18:1-18. 

Wednesday, September 7—The Enquiring 
Elders, Ezek. 20:30-44, 

Thursday, September 8—The Sign of the 
Dead Wife, Ezek. 24:15-27. 

Friday, September 9—Wreck of the Good 
Ship Tyre, Ezek. 27:1-7 and 26-36. 

Saturday, September 10—Pharoah’s Arm 
Proken, Ezek. 30:10-26. 

Memory Verses: Ezek. 4:16; 9:4; 12:11; 15:5; 
18:4; 20:41; 24:16; 27:26; 30:24. 





cause we cannot see | 
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NEW SMARTNESS 








2-DOOR 7 BODY BY FISHER 


LUXURY 
~OLORS 


DE LUXE 
# ROADSTER DELUXE 


TOURING 
SEDAN 


5895 895 FOUR-DOOR 





5 


All Prices £. o. b. Lansing 


Styled to the minute, fault- 
lessly groomed... resplend- 
ent in smart new colors... 
the latest Oldsmobile stands 
for review in our show- 
rooms. Be sure to come 

! You will thrill to the 
new modish lines, to the 
colorful bodies, to interiors 
that reflect the vogue—rich 
upholstering, distinguished 
appointments, surprises 
in trimming and finish. 


ry 7 » NOW ON 





rs 


| OLDSMOBILE | 


New smartness—new lux- 
ury...new colors—all this 
in addition to the perform- 
ance and stamina destined 
to make still more staunch 
friends for Oldsmobile Six. 
And Oldsmobile crowns 
this General Motors achieve- 
ment with a master stroke of 
value-giving: these and 
other added advantages all 
at the new lower prices— 
a fine closed car for $875. 


DISPLAY «+ + » 
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Factory FREE Offer FUR- FISH-GAME 










€ a 
We want men to test this shoe. We —_ r rn an ST pow oe 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair PROFIT, being an old pub- 
of the famous Goodyear welt, guar- lieation with change of nama 
b anteed for absolute waterproof, and enlarged by none other 
Gives 8 months’ service. Army than A. R. Harding, whose 
and Police Shoe, made of years of experience iS mak 
= Ata” dark brown waterproof Bik- ing it the most talked of and 
— i ne = hin leer skin leather, Factory fastest growing in the field 
Vices Ve price of this shoe $4.97. f sports—containing 80 to 
You pay’ only 100 pages, stories and ort 
y cles on HUNTING, FISH- 
ROOFING $2.97 ING, TRAPPING, ete 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own shee i = ree be 
the fn avery cometion from the raw material re Money Back Sevortmente: Fae Gua Rees 
e ayy wi Tra: 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES Guarantee and Karke; Auto Sheen Se 
look ood, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. B, Wooreraft: ‘The Fur “Mar 


ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 





kets; The Trap Line; TheQuestion Box, 
Published monthly $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. 





vanized Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel Garages, ic Buildings. 
GET OUR FACTORY 

By buying direct from us you = ,~ get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 

rite today! Get our won- 


FREE. titctticn” att tor ootns 





EARN can per Selling experience unneces- e 
sary. Beginners make $75 weekly 
Book No. 174 or for Garage showing samples and taking orders for 


On sale at news stands. 
Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year (4 months) Only 35 Cents 
FUR-FISH-GAME 
181 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 









k dr hi also ' 
SASSPLES & Boo. EDWARDS MFG. CO. Prices: Wedellver and collect Your bay dally Be My Candy A< ent 
oofing Book 924-974 Butler St., investment. OUTFIT FREE } Bot Dgpular ‘packages bd binds, "Ah Tost” 
ot edleig HOWARD SHIRT CO., Dept. 48, i'make, the best. "Season Saat starting. Free sample oli, 
1213 Van Buren Street answer thie ad NOW 








Chicago, Ul mole agent at once 
- Cordon Candy Ce. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati. 0 » Dept. 491 
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When electricity 


was adream.-- 


Westinghouse dreamed 
light plants 


As far back as 1886, Westinghouse was trying to finda 
way to bring electric power to every home —in the 
cities and on the farm. That’s why the Westinghouse 
farm light plant does its work so well today — why it’s 
s© economical. Years and years of experience have 
And that is why the famous Westinghouse farm light 
book is overflowing with letters of praise from farmers 
“We get four times the light for 
what oil lamps used to cost us,” writes a New York 
State farmer. “I’ll never go back to sad irons, brooms 
says a Pennsylvania woman. 
Westinghouse book is filled with letters like these. 


A Few Dollars Gives Electricity to You 


You'll learn, too; how the Westinghouse partial payment 
more liberal than anything you'll find elsewhere. 
Payment gives you the plant. The balance is in small payments, 
arranged with Westinghouse, to suit your convenience. 


SEND FOR THIS INTERESTING BOOK 


Of course, ver plan to have electric lights some day. 
k and read what this world-famous electrical com: 
You'll find it fascinating — an. 


all over the country. 


and oil lamps,” 





about light plants. 
out and mail the coupon today! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Farm Light Division: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tune in with KDKA — Z 


Westinghouse 
LIGHT PLANT 


estinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Coa 
Farm Light Division, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Let’s All Go to the Fair! 


Good Times This Month and Next in Carolina-Virginia 





ET’S all go to the fatr! publicity for a few weeks at least, and 
can point with pardonable pride to what 
} i : ; ; he has been quietly doing for the world 
5 0 whole ages Wen - — during the passing year. The farmer, as 
good tarmers are producing and l€amm 4 ryle, and most of the time, is a poor 


how they did it. We'll see fine hogs and advertiser, and though in recent years he 
cattle and find out what makes them has learned the art of political advertis- 
fine. We'll see “57 varieties’—or mighty ing he is generally much too busy until 
near it—of poultry, and be interested in autumn to talk about himself and his 
them. We'll see the women’s exhibits, work. But the county fair gives him the 
and the clever women who brought them Chance not only for social relaxation and 
to pass. And the boys and girls, God Comparison of methods and results, but 
bless them !—what an inspiration it will the opportunity to impress his impor- 

: agree ‘ tance upon those who take him as a mat- 
be to see what they are doing in club ter of course and who fail to realize how 
work, vocational agriculture, and home big a place he holds in the scheme of 
economics ! life.” 

Furthermore what a chance the fair 
offers for honoring the farmer! The 
Baltimore Sun sometime ago published 
an editorial worth reprinting part of 
which we are printing below :— 


We'll see a lot, learn a lot, enjoy 


Following is a list of 1927 fairs to be 
held in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia this year, and their dates 
(except in cases where we haven't learned 


wet ‘ : 2 . them) together with the name and ad- 
“The opening of Timonium Fair on pe ) ett we : a ‘ ait - : 
Monday reminds us, even without the aid ss of the secretary who big sccrenal 
of the almanac, that the ‘whirligig of time’ S¢nd premium lists and further informa- 


has brought us once again to the season ton on request. The secretary is ready to 
when the farmer occupies the stage of serve you—ask him. 


NORTH CAROLINA FAIRS 


























Please send me your new 24page FREE book. Also 
send information on your easy-buying plan. 


(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 


nenes 
Nammecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccee 





Coumtyescorccseeererseccevosensee sss oStntbeesseo0e% eeer 








(rere ae 


Name Location Secretary Date of Fair 
Buncombe County Agricultural Fair..Asheville.......... Bo. W.. VOataon 6. 000.05 Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Albemarle Agricultural Association . Elizabeth oe Saar Ts. F.. MeWORss.ccccsed October 4-8 
Cabarrus Cotinty Fair... scesccccevces COMCOEG 6 56.50 6:66550 Dr. T. N. Spencer....October 11-15 
CRO EA Oe fois cartes casssace vn osanen Fayetteville....... Rm. Wt. Jackson... 2002 October 18-21 
Caroline BXPOSGiIOR 24660. cccverccvencnes CRAPIOTE 5606 ees i; C. Patton... ccovccs 
Carolina-Virginia Fair ..........cccescee CaP See i Linville. ..is%.-. September 20-24 
OND oo cistaviscrssanccdss oo RICROLy. a J. W. Robinson.September 27-30 
Central Carolina Fair . Greensboro. Ae See eee, October 11-15 
Chatham County Pair oo .cssscvcvccceses CS gd 2 ge Mrs. P. H. Elkins.... 
Cherokee Indian Fair ........cccscoce eee OPOUGE. osccewces Be Les WEIROTE. cesses October 4-7 
Chowan Fair Association ..........0.00. IE: VG pesca ces x. £. Copeiand....is< October 11-15 
Chevelle Comte Tale 5 ooic ce snes cece ee cONs viccesecccsss 5; & DOGh. cecceccss Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
CONE REED 5 oc ccecnascnscncsanee Pe Ore L. D. Hargove........ October 25-28 
Columbus County Fair ........ccccceces Whiteville......... Bruce Pierce ........ 
POROUS COMET PRIS 6 vcccvccecccscevoees Winston-Salem... F. J. Liipfert......... ater 4-8 
Franklin County Fair ........... a eee A. H. Fleming 
eaten Cate PO oceccccnvewce ysMEMMCOMIRs 6 000s 006 Fred H. Allen.. 
SA ere Henderson........ J. C. Anthony “October 4-7 
Four County Fair Association ree Ellis Goldstein ...... Week of Oct. 25 
Weare Rey FRE oes ccccccccouccsvecs oo Eee W. H. Joyner......-- October 11-15 
Tonneton County Fait ....ssccccccsocess Smsth held ..'..0.06 Robt. A. ain... 
Kinston Fair Association ...........++. WIDOCOR Soi sos ccsee Plato Collins .......- October 4-7 
Eimecolm County Fale ...5.<cccssscvceeses Lincolnton........ C.-D. Siren... ..ss2 October 17-21 
Littleton Agricultural Fair ............ BiteietOn. 66s vases T. R. Walker, Jr.....Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Mebane Six County Fair ....ccccccccense pe c. &.. Parnell... ..September 13-17 
Pitt County Fair Association .......... Greenville......... 4 MH. Dail, Jeteessves October 11-15 
Davidson County Paik ...ccciessccccccss Lexington.......<ss W.C. York,Asheboro September 20-25 
I oe ona isa cicseshcetaienee cee Williamston....... Jno. L. Rogerson....September 27-30 
MGSRORE-CROWOS PSE 6c ccccesecvvaceess Woodland......... a 2. Burgwgyn...----October 4-7 
Robeson County Fair: ...ccccccescccsces Lamberton........ W. O. Thompson..... October 18-21 
Rockingham County Fair ........++5++: LOBROVI occ ccecce R. TF. Smith...ccecses September 6-10 
ROCKS BROURE FAI© os cscccsesccccsvessccss Rocky Mount..... N. Y¥. Chambliss.....October 11-14 
Rutherford Connty Fair ..cccscccecsssoce Rutherfordton....S. C. Elmore,Spindale October 4-8 
Sampnonm County Fair ...ccccccvcccesees oe errr ee ie eae November 1-4 
ee oo ve wecsccceebanadecseeay Spruce Pine....... W. M. Wiseman..... 
Wayne County Fair ..........+-s+.00> -Goldsboro......... WwW. C. Denmark....+- 
Wilson County Vale oo. ccc cecccsseeses WV UROR cr ch cinseace R. J. Grantham...... October 18-22 
Yadkin Cotinty Pair .....ssecccece ave OGG MOOR. cevccaca N. G. Hutchens...... October 11-14 

SOUTH CAROLINA FAIRS 

Name Location Secretary Date of Fair 
The South Carolina State Fair......... COMB IRs <a cec ene Paul Moore........... October 17-22 
Colorer) Brats WO iscccccccccccveccecees COMMIDIE 6.5 cee ens Green Jackson ...... October 25-28 
Anderson Agricultural Fair ............Anderson.......... A. BP. Fant. .cresessece November 1-5 
Charleston Agr. & Ind. Fair .......... Charleston... .0..< W. M. Frampton..... November 7-11 
Chester County Fair CUEEEER vc cccccvsed C. G. Cushman October 10-14 
DOR COUREy FR evecccccescccescncess ORS anced sane ss . C. Bethea 
Piedmont Fait ..ccccscesss Greenwood........Geo. T. Barnes. *'October 12-14 
Kershaw County Fair... Camden...... ...-November 2-5 
ee I TBE ois cin cassdcoscccsceuseus BishOpville,.«..cecstts Lis FRERPOR cccccece ‘November 22-26 
The Marlboro County Fair ...........- Bennettsville...... ee Re Oe See Oetober 24-29 
The Mullins Community Fair.......... BEOTNIOR. s ne cn 000000 i oe eee November 8-ll 
Orangeburg County Fair ..........++++. Orangeburg....... 5. BM. Ha@hes...+s<. October 25-28 
OG OO PIE Ss icic nhc tbinecceeccececenesss PIOLENCE, «000 0c008 E, D. Sallenger...... November 1-4 
Spartanburg County Fair ....ccecccosess Spartanburg...... P. V. Moore... cccsece October 25-29 
Work Counts Fail ccc cccccsccccccecsens Rock Hill... sc vcsces Miss F. M. Fewell...November 1-4 
Chesterfield County Fair Chesterfield....... | ee yo: Ree 
Newberry County Pair .....cscocessesese Newberry........- DOR eons asecns November 15-18 

VIRGINIA FAIRS 

Name Location Secretary Date of Fair 
Tazewell Fair Association ........+.-+.. Tazewell.......0004 C. H. Perry, Jr......+é August 16-19 
Bath County Fair Association ......... Hot Springs....... i ee ea August 23-26 
The Rockville Fair .......ccccscvcccceves Rockville, Md..... DO. C. Tremdle.ccocses August 23-26 
sreemncie® Valles PEle cccocscescsvececes Ronceverte,W.Va.W. L. Tabscott...... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
SONWO COOMMEW PONT oc ccecescececiesscaes MINUNE. 5 oss neacess BM, COPROE cis xeexe Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Eastern Shore Agricultural Fair ...... Serer Hi. EB. Mears.cecccccce Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
MOMGME TRIS scsnacccccsccccteiscsscceves NOPIGIE. 00% cccccccs me. EB. Moore..:.cevses September 5-10 
fhe Greater Galax Fair. .....2.2.cccc0e OO A - W. C. Robertson..... September 5-9 
Culpeper County Fair .....seseesseeeees Culpeper.......... Geo. W. Norris....... September 5-7 
Staunton Virginia Fair .......s.eseeeeee TWORUNCON : «00000 one C. B. Ralston........ September 5-10 
Alleghany County Fair .....ccccccccseces Covington......... ve Se a September 13-17 
Giles Commie Fae wscccc: cocseceese soc PORTISDUIE s 1000000 a Te September 13-16 
ee NE OAD in vctecc css escccasvccses NS Pe Tao. B. Spiers... 0css- September 13-17 
Fredericksburg Greater Fair .......... Fredericksburg...H. K. Sweetser.......September 13-16 
Woodstock Fair ...sccccccccccccesccecess Woodstock........ a ON Serre September 13-16 
Drank Comnty Pair coccceccescccsecss Rocky Mount..... H. F. Fralin..........September 13-16 
Mathews Coanty Fair oo. ccc cccccccscese Mathews.......... Rm. W. Fastetss<.csces September 13-16 
i I I nok voc ecnccesckpesese MOMRMEG. 6 ise tcccse Lewis A. Scholz......September 20-24 
Greater Piedmont Fair ............+++- Charlottesville....C. Nelson Beck...... oe ‘ptember 20-24 
Rockbridge County Fair ............+5.- Lexington......... ee ee Pee September 19-23 
Interstate Fair Association ............ Lynchburg........ F. A. Lovelock...... Se ptember 27-30 
Matted COOREy THIE: cccccccccceccesccces ES Re J. Callaway Brown...September 27-0 
Beceem Cemnes Fale occccccccccccccccese Waverly........-- ee eee September 27-30 
SE ENED II 05 65.5 icscbinsescebeuss Richmond......... W. C. Saunders...... October 3-8 
Fenty Coenty Paice oo. cccccvcccsccncsess Martinsville...... a oe eee October 4-7 
Brunswick School and Agricult’l Fair.. Lawrenceville.....D. O. Turner......... October 4-7 
Amherst County Fair ....cssccscccecnes he Se ee Thos. Whitehead ....October 4-7 
Petersburg Fair Association ........... Petersburg........ EE Baas ss cacacs October 10-15 
Four County Fair Association ........Suffolk............ Mrs. Lem P. Jordan.October 11-15 
Danville Fair Association ...........+.+- Danville........... Col. H. B. Watkins..October 11-14 
Mecklenburg County Fair Association.Chase City........ oy re ee October 11-14 
Appomattox Fair Association .......... Appomattox...... Bee MOPRWIOR ssc cinves October 12-15 
Emporia Agricultural Fair Association.Emporia........... OE, Carnet. cscncocs October 18-21 
Halifax County Fair ...................-South Boston..... F; Bars Wilkins....... October 18-21 
Orange Fair Association ................ RS. cuces eens e : V. Breeden..... October 18-21 
Nelson County Fair Association ..... IEDR, 6 vse cev ad E A ‘Tr. See October 18-21 
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September 3, 1927 


A PLAN FOR ORGANIZING 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS 


A‘ A conference of representatives of 
all North Carolina farmers’ clubs 
and farmers’ organizations in Raleigh 
last week the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. This conference is friendly to all 
farmers’ organizations. We are not con- 
cerned about names but about getting the 
farmers of the state effectively organ- 
ized. To this end, we do not favor at- 
tempting to set up new organizations in 
communities already organized under any 
name. We recognize the excellent work 
done by organizations already at work in 
North Carolina. We find also a very 
considerable demand for having North 
Carolina affiliate with some national or- 
ganization and make itself felt in national 
agricultural affairs and policies. We also 
find a demand that the existing agricul- 
tural organizations in the state should be 
brought together for greater effective- 
ness and unity of purpose. 








2. With these purposes in mind, we 
recommend that our state extension ser- 
vice and all other agencies and persons 
interested in agricultural welfare codp- 
erate in promoting a program of agricul- 
tural organization for North Carolina, 
including the following policies :— 

First, the encouragement and support 
of existing organizations wherever they 
exist, together with similar active sup- 
port of local units of any national organ- 
ization of farmers where desired by the 
community. 

Second, the organization of farm- 
ers’ clubs in all neighborhoods and com- 
munities where no units of state or 
national organizations are developed, 
these farmers’ clubs to determine later 
with what state or national organization 
they wish to affiliate. 

Third, a North Carolina association of 
farmers’ clubs as a state organization 
for such clubs as do not meanwhile affil- 
iate with the Farmers’ Alliance, Farm- 
ers’ Union, or Farm Bureau... Also a 
state council of all agricultural organiza- 
tions. 

Fourth, the appointment of a commit- 
tee by this conference to perfect details 
for carrying out these policies. 

Fifth, since it seems inadvisable to 
have more than one additional farmers’ 
organization in the state, we recommend 
that this committee determine which na- 
tional organization should be first invited 
to solicit members among such farmers 
as wish a national affiliation. 


The following committee was named 
to prepare the plan of organization to be 
presented at a later meeting of this 
group: Clarence Poe, R. W. Scott, 
Charles F. Cates, B. W. Kilgore, George 
Ross, Mrs. J. S. Turner, Mrs. R. A. 
McCullen, J. Y. Joyner, J. M. Templeton, 
B. F. Shelton, and D. Y. Lybrook. 


DON’T SOW OATS TILL YOU | 
TREAT THEM THIS WAY— | 


HE epidemic of oat smut in the 1927 
crop necessitates special care to make 
Sure that oats to be sowed this fall were 
not produced in badly smutted fields. 








Seed treatment as recommended below, | 
however, will insure a crop entirely free | 


from smut:— - 


Take one-fourth pint of formaldehyde 
to 10 gallons of water, (or 1 pint for- 
maldehyde to 40 gallons of water) using 
about 3 quarts of this solution for each 
bushel of grain treated. Place the oats 
on a clean floor and sprinkle with solu- 
tion as the grain is being shoveled from 
one pile to another, seeing to it that all 
grain is well moistened. After treatment 
allow the piles to remain undisturbed 
for one to two hours; then spread the 
grain out to dry. The rate of seeding 
Per acre should be increased to care for 
any swelling of the grain that may oc- 
cur. G. P. FANT, 

Pathologist, N. C. Extension Service. 
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MILE -A-MINUTE PERFORMANCE 





WITH GENUINE LUXURY 





ahs 


© fof ICH speed is effortless for 
this new Dodge Four. 


High speed hour after hour 
—with ample reserves for the 
occasional spurt. Thrilling ac- 
celeration. Dogged power. 


Bodies remarkably spacious with- 
out excess weight or bulk. Seats 
as comfortable as your favor- 
ite chair. Room to stretch your 
legs. Plenty of head clearance. 


From cadet visor to stop-and- 
tail light—a smart car. Smart in 
line—smart in finish—smart in 
fittings. The most costly and 
luxurious upholstery on any car 
under a thousand dollars. 


Inspect and drive this brilliant 
Four. You’ll discover many 
features heretofore unheard of 
in a car so low in price. 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 
NEW FOURS 
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rat LA & I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 





CORN GRAIN 
CRIBS BINS 
(COPPER-CONTENT - - -GALVAWIZED) 

ROSS METAL CORN CRIB for ideal cur- profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
ing and economical handling of crop. Large styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 


nient port-holes in sides and roof; rigid 








SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct frem 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 


Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Kasy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 

RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C, 


construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 
now. Write today. 
ROSS CUTTER & 
SILO CO. 
10 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 













Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 





ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 


C] 





“So Ganseey pemanns, baooeehans Woes CHOWAN COLLEGE 





STANDARD COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 


An environment both Christian and conducive to study. Home-like atmosphere and 


individual attention to students. 
For Catalog and information write 


TRIALS STERLING TREE W.B.EDWARDS, President, Murfreesboro, N.C. 


If satisfactory its $2.50. If not. costs Fine Horsehide 
furop FREE. STERLING OO. NR- 1a BALTIMORE. MD. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


| ely Y, September 5.—Do not 
throw away the small pieces of 
linoleum left from covering the floor 
but use them to put on shelves and table 
tops. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 6.—Simple sport 
dresses of jersey are 
going to be worn a 
great deal this com- 
ing winter, fashion 
authorities say. 
Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7.—The children 
will consider a sim- 
ple bread pudding a 
real treat if the top is dotted with marsh- 
mallows and red jelly a few minutes be- 
fore taking it oyt of the oven. 

Thursday, September 8.—A fine crochet 
hook and a little patience will work won- 
ders with the run in the best silk stock- 
ings. 

Friday, September 9—Cull out the 
loafers in the chicken yard. One hen that 
lays 100 eggs a year is more profitable 
than 100 hens that lay 90 eggs a year. It 
takes 90 eggs a year to pay a hen’s board 
and keep. 

Saturday, September 10.—No one con- 
tends that Eve was a model wife, but she 
tried to be a good provider for Adam, 
as is evidenced by the undisputed facts that 
she cooked his goose, made hash of his 
affairs, stewed a pretty kettle of fish, 
spilled the beans in general, and her cake 
was all dough, just because she sampled 
the devil’s brew. 

Sunday, September 11—Now _ there- 
fore, see that no day passes in which you 
do not make yourself a somewhat better 
creature.—Ruskin. 


MILK AND COFFEE DRINK. | 
ING SURVEY MADE | 
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MRS. W. N. HUTT 








» Ipeniesicay is a definite relationship be- 
tween the class room standing of 
milk drinking and coffee drinking school 
children, according to results of a survey 
of more than 80,000 school children just 
published by the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, in codperation with the National 
Dairy Council. 

The survey was made by R. Roy Ir- 
vin, Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Dr. J. C. Fetter- 
man, chairman of the Milk Service Com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, and M. Lillian Conwell Shillin- 
ger, formerly director of the nutrition 
department of the Pittsburgh branch of 
the National Dairy Council, so the find- 
ings are not to be gainsaid. 

It was discovered that there is a very 
definite connection between coffee or milk 
drinkers and the character of their school 
work. The teachers were instructed to 
classify their pupils as good if they had 
a class standing of 85-100 per cent, as 
fair if their class standing was 75-85 per 
cent, and as poor if their class standing 
fell below 75 per cent. On this basis of 
comparison it was found that of all 
children surveyed there were more good 
pupils among those who drank only milk 
than fair or poor pupils, while, on the 
other hand, there were more fair than 
good or poor pupils among those who 
drank coffee exclusively or among those 
who drank both or neither. 


The primary objectives of the survey 
were to determine, first, how much milk 
and coffee the children drank at home, 
and secondly, to discover what influence 
either beverage, or both, may have upon 


the quality of the children’s school work. 
This information was obtained by the 
teachers by directly questioning the chil- 
dren. The children were asked about 
milk and coffee drunk only on the preced- 
ing day. It was considered that limiting 
the questioning to the previous day’s ex- 
perience of the children would result in 
more reliable answers than would asking 
for the average daily beverage habits of 
the children. 

The returns showed that the average 
city public school child drank 1.47 glasses 
of milk and .81 cup of coffee; the aver- 


even more than the wealthy child. As a 
matter of fact, every child needs an equal 
chance and if the drinking of milk helps 
to give that chance to any child rich or 
poor surely he and she should have it. 
As has been proved over and over, a 
plenty of milk is a big factor in giving it. 
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Preparing for the Porch Party 

OUNG Tom Otis and his wife Cora 

were sitting on the porch admiring 





age country public school child 1.58 the moon. 
glasses of milk and “T wish we could 
72 cup of coffee. rs have a party for 
These figures apply a your sister before 
only to the elemen- + : she goes back to 
tary grades and do . school,” said Cora. 
not include kinder- : ' “Well, let’s,” an- 
garten and high a 3 7 vie Woke eh 
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Comparison of Vig why can’t wé have 
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fee habits of chil- 
dren living in some 
of the better sec- 
tions of the city 
with those of chil- S 
dren from the | 





slums and _ indus- 
trial sections where : q 
the laboring and 
foreign elements 
predominate show- 
ed that each child 
in the more pros- 











S . this porch?” 
i. py} “We can—and 
> | we will!” cried 
Cora enthusiastic- 
ally, “Thats a 
fine idea. It’s 


screened and cool 
and lovely out here 
even on hot nights. 
What shall we do 
to amuse therm ?” 





“It won’t take 








perous_ families 

drank an average of about twice as much 
milk and a fourth as much coffee as those 
in the poorer homes the result being 2.13 
glasses of milk where there was plenty 
of money against 1.19 glasses for the 
poor and .31 cup of coffee for the rich 
child for every 1.10 consumed by the 
less prosperous children. Surely it should 
be otherwise for the poor child needs the 
ability to learn, to acquire knowledge, 


much if we have 
some music over the radio and then let 
them sing while they watch the moon 
come up and eat some of your good 
food,” Tom assured her comfortably. 


“But games,” said Cora. “I read the 


cutest one today called Pantomime. You 
make two teams, one of girls and one of 
boys. One girl asks the man opposite 
her a question and he must answer by 
action and without speaking. Then the 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3117—For Stout Figures.—Cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 4, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 33% yards 
of 40-inch material with 4% yard of 
20-inch contrasting. 

2996—Individual Coat Dress.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 342 yards of 40-inch material 
with 5g yard of 18-inch contrasting. 

2888—Plaits and Jabot.—Cuts in sizes 16, 
18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 4 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

















2996 


833 


833—Smart Apron and Cap.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material with 53% yards of bind- 
ing. 

846—Dainty Bolero.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. The 8-year size re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 3 yards of binding. 


311S—Attractive Junior Dress.—Cuts_ in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial with % yard of 32-inch contrast- 
ing. 








next girl asks a question and so on till 
it’s the boys’ turn to ask and be answered. 

“Tt sounds all right, but what sort of 
questions ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, for the girls there are these: 

How did you propose the first time? 

What do you know about fishing? 

What is your favorite sport? 

What do you do on Sunday afternoons? 

“And for boys: ‘Do you flirt? What 
kind of dresses do you like best? Can 
you change a tire? What kinds of stor- 
ies do you like to read?’ ” 

“Great,” said Tom, “but to get back to 
the important part of the function to be 
held in the palatial home of the Otis 
family, ‘When Do We Eat and What?’” 

“We could have ice cream if there was 
anybody to turn the freezer.” 

“A gentle hint,” murmured Tom. “All 
right, we'll have ice cream, and—” 


“Oh, piggy dear, we’re having a porch 
party, not a dinner party. But,” she added, 
“we can have some fruit punch and little 
cakes. Oh, won’t it be fun? I’m going 
fancies. They’re easier to serve than large 
cakes, Oh, won’t it be fun? 
to invite everybody tomorrow.” 

CORA’S RECIPES 

Marguerites.—One egg white, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, % cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla flavoring. Chop raisins or run through 
food chopper. Beat egg white very stiff, 
add 2 tablespoons sugar gradually, beating 
constantly. Fold in remaining sugar, then 
raisins and vanilla. Take thin crackers, cover 
with mixture and sprinkle with sugar. Place 
in slow oven and bake 10 minutes or until 
delicately brown. 


I’m going 


Scottish Fancies.—One egg, % cup sugar, 
24 tablespoon melted butter, 1 cup rolled oats, 
Y% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon vanilla. Seat 
egg until light, add gradually sugar, and 
then remaining ingredients. Drop mixture 
by teaspoonfuls on greased tins 1% inches 
apart. Spread into circular shape with fork 
first dipped in cold water. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. For variety use 34 cup rolled 
oats and 4% cup shredded cocoanut. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


J HY is a plum pudding so called when 
it contains no plums? 


2. Name three breeds of cows named for 


the islands from which they originally came. 
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3. Of what. is linoleum made? 


4. How many pounds of American cheese 
does it take to equal in protein two pounds 
lean beef? 


5. How many ex-presidents of the U. S. are 
living today? 


6. What is waterglass? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

2. Very fine air bubbles injected into the 
soap in the process of manufacturing. 

3. Shell, shell membrane, albumen (white), 
and yolk. 

4. Saul. 

5. Approximately 682. 

6. It is a native of America but it is so 
called from the name of the place near Rome 
where it was first cultivated in Europe. 


|THE VANITY BOX | 


The Care of the Feet and Legs 


IN GRANDMOTHER'S time no well 

brought up girl ever admitted that she 
had such a thing as a good stout pair of 
legs. She called them, primly, her 
“limbs,” when one of them got broken 
and just simply had to be mentioned. And 
she covered them with long and volumin- 
ous skirts that reached the ground. She 
suffered acute mental anguish when, on 
windy days, the sportive breezes at- 
tempted to elevate her beruffled petti- 
coats to reveal her ankles, even her mod- 
est calves. Terribly self-conscious about 
her legs was poor Grandmother. 

The modern girl has no such nonsense 
in her mind. She is as unconscious of 
her legs as she is of her nose. She never 
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- September 3, 1927 


has worn long skirts, since she graduated 
from her first long baby clothes, and she 
thinks no more of showing her legs now 
that she is seventeen or twenty than she 
did when she was three or seven or 
eleven. She doesn’t feel that she is being 
daring and dashing and immodest by 
wearing short skirts because she has 
never worn any other kind. 

The modern girl does realize, however, 
that her legs, like her face, hair, hands 
and arms, must be well groomed to be 
attractive. Good grooming means that 
the teeth shaH be dazzling, the skin of 
face and neck kept in best condition, the 
hands well manicured, the arms free 
from hair, the elbows free from any 
roughness, and the legs also cleared of 
any unwanted hairs. 

Miss 1927 wears sheer silk hose in 
dainty shades, and low shoes. And very 
good care does she take of her stock- 
ings and shoes, for they are expensive. 
Every single night when she undresses 
she carefully washes the silken hose, so 
that perspiration cannot rot the delicate 
fabric; the shoes are wiped free from 
dust and put on trees or stretchers of 
some sort, to keep them in shape. 

Then she turns her attention to her 
pedal extremities, which must be kept 
in good condition for the strenuous life 
which the modern girl loves and excels 
in. The feet are bathed, and any little 
hard places on toes or sole gently rub- 
bed with pumice stone. If any hair dis- 
figures the surface of the legs, it is re- 
moved by the use of a simple depilatory. 

These preparations come in powder, 
liquid or cream form; perhaps the easiest 
to use is the cream, which is merely 
squeezed out of a tube, like a toothpaste, 
spread on with a little wooden spreader, 
and after five or six minutes washed 
off, leaving the legs smooth and dainty. 

Lastly, the modern girl takes exercises 
to correct weak ankles and to strengthen 
her calf muscles; standing in her bare 
feet, she rises on her toes, then slowly 
descends, and repeats this exercise ten to 
twenty times. If the ankles are too 
plump, the fatty tissues may be reduced 
by vigorous massage with the fingers. 


T 
| CONTEST FOR SEPTEMBER | 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


e HY I Am Going to Exercise My 

Right to Vote at the Coming Elec- 
tion.” Think over the worst thing in 
your community and the best. Stop and 
consider how these things came to be. 
Then tell us why you are going to vote, 
in the coming election. If you are not 
going to vote give us your reasons for 
that decision. 

For the best letter of not more than 
500 words on this subject we shall pay 
five dollars. All letters must be mailed 
before September 21 to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 


Teens and Twenties 


"How I Make the Best of My 
Looks.” Everyone should try to 
look his or her ‘best. 
achieve it. 


For the best letter of not more than 
500 words on this subject we shall pay 
three dollars. All letters must be mailed 
before September 21 to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive. Parmer. 








Tell us how you 
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Choice is in Your Hands ! 





I am a Free Worker |_| 


The Overalls, Shirts, Trousers, 
Combination Suits and Play Suits I 
make are produced in bright, cheer- 
ful, sanitary and efficient plants by 
skilled hands. I take pride in my 
work and enjoy my healthful sur- 
roundings. 


The money I earn finds its way to the 


local stores, banks, markets and charities | 


—I am a taxpayer and a citizen. The gar- 
ments I make are highest quality, clean, 
long wearing and they always give most 
service and greatest satisfaction. My em- 
ployers have a reputation to uphold—they 
mark the garments I make with their 
name and also the Union Label of the 
United Garment Workers of America. 
These products of my toil are sold in your 
community by reputable merchants. 


For your protection against the menace 
of Prison Made Work Garments and those 
of doubtful manufacture, always look for 
and demand this 


UNION LABEL 


ISSUED BY LIcgs>/AUTHORITY OF 
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_ SEND FOR THIS 





prison AMAZING BOOK 
eit ‘ and exposes the conditions 
pars surround Prison Made Work 
2=\ MAILED FREE! 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 





(17) 919 


You are the Judge and the Jury 











1 [ am a Convict Worker 

For a few cents a day I am “sold’'| 
Ito a Prison Labor Contractor and 
“taught” to make work garments by 
unskilled henchmen. I am given a 
“task” — a certain number of gar- 
‘ments — which I must complete 
every day, regardless of my health or 
ability. | e : 
To fail means flogging or some other 
punishment. I take no pride in my work 
‘and suffer in my unspeakable surround, 
ings. The garments I make are produced 
‘under threat and force—they are exposed 
to odors and diseases that sometimes reek’ 
din prison pens. Later, these convict made 
garments are dumped on the market and) 
sold under fake and misleading labels. The 
contractor who owns me does not want 
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you to know the truth. Beware! 


Beware Of Prison Mad 
Work Garments! 


Do not risk possible contamination through 
wearing work garments made in prisons. Avoid 
the purchase of work garments of questionable 
origin—there is no economy in such merchandise, 
so why take chances? 


REMEMBER—There Is One Sure Way To Avoid 
The Purchase of Prison Made Work Garments— 
Look For The UNION LABEL Before You Buy 


Prisoners should be used in making goods for state purposes only. 
They should also, as far as practicable, be used in occupations that 
will train them to properly fit into the economic system after they 
have been freed. Some states have recognized the injustice of the 
contract prison labor system and do not permit prison-made goods 
to come into open competition with the products of free labor and 
enterprise. All other states should follow this leadership. 





The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


It takes you behind Prison Walle Of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 


and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 











PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


PRICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 








__. &ressive Farmer. 








Quality in soap is like | 
pure blood in stock or 
poultry — there is no 
substitute for it. Soaps 
have come and gone, yet 
Grandpa’s Wonder has 
been unequalled since’78 

At your Dealers’ or sond 10c for big cake. 

Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 


Dept. PW 91 Dayton, Ohio 
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The Great Farm Builder 
; > Ditcher 
Terraces 
Grader 


Owensboro Ditcher& GraderCo. lnc. Bout 31 Owensboro. Ky. 
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© Bring the Sun 
INSIDE Your 
Poultry Houses 


Through~ 
CEL-O-GLASS 


OU know how chicks thrive and 

grow healthy and lay more eggs 
when you turn them outdoors. But 
do you know that you can provide 
pure, unskimmed sunlight, with 
the vitalizing, health - building 
Ultra-Violet rays left in inside 
your poultry houses. 


CEL-O-GLASS Pulls the 
Ultra-Violet Rays Indoors 


By using CEL-O-GLASS for poul- 
try house windows you bring the 
full strength of the sun indoors. 
Ultra-Violet rays go right through 
CEL-O-GLASS in sufficient quan- 
tity to provide all that is needed 
to raise healthy poultry. These 
stimulating rays cannot _ pass 
through glass. 


Now is the time to install CEL-O- 
GLASS. Cold, damp weather is not 
far off. Be prepared. A small in- 
vestment in CEL-O-GLASS now 
will earn big profits in more eggs 
and healthy chicks all winter long. 


There Is Only One Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS is absolutely wun- 
breakable. It lets in practically 
as much light as clear glass. It 
is durable, economical, and easy 
to put up. Jt is not a cloth. Be 
sure you get genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS and avoid disappointment. 


If your dealer does not carry CEL- 
O-GLASS, write us for the name 
of one near you who does. Free 
sample and instructive folder No. 
14 gladly sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INc. 
21 Spruce St. New York, N. Y. 


(C) 1927 Aeetol Products, Inc. 
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)~ Address Letters to UnclePF(are of Progressive Farmer 
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UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER | 


| § rel Club Boys:— 
It isn’t a bit too early now to make 
up your mind you’re going to turn in 
a report of your project, even if it 
isn’t as good as you had hoped it would 
be. What would 
you think of a 
baseball team 
that wanted to 
play four or 
five innings and 
quit ? Not much. 
Nobody likes a 
halfway fellow. 
Let’s make our 
club _ projects 
100 per cent 
complete. 
Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE’ P. oF: 
P. S—Tell your club sister next week 
is her week on the young folks’ page. 


of 
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| WHY A VIRGINIA CLUB BOY | 
| LIKES DAIRYING | 





ILL Chappell is a 4-H club mem- 

ber and the son of one of the best 
tobacco farmers in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, Va. Not long ago the father put in 
ten dairy cows, and began selling grade 
A cream to a nearby creamery. The first 
prize of $3 offered by a local firm for 
the best essay on ‘““‘Why Dairying Pays” 
was won by the young clubster, who 
wrote his essay in the form of a letter 
to a distant chum as follows :— 

Meherin, Va., May 4, 1927. 

Dear Henry :— 

It is almost summer again and I re- 
member you promised me a visit this 
year. We have made a great change in 
our way of farming since you were here. 
Remember these big fields of tobacco 
which needed so much work when we 
had planned a day for pleasure? It seems 
I can hear Dad say, “You can go after 
you have suckered that piece of tobacco.’ 
Now, it is very different. We have only 
a small lot of tobacco these years with 
grain and grass crops. 


We are milking ten cows now and sell- 
ing our cream to the Farmville Cream- 
ery. This brings in a nice little check 
every two weeks. You know this is a 
saving because the cash always gets the 
goods cheaper. It is hard to have the 
cash when tobacco alone is raised for it 
comes only once a year and, too, there 
were so many more things to buy that 
we did not raise. 





After selling our cream, our skimmilk 
we feed to calves, pigs and poultry which 
we not only raise for our own use, but 
the market. One of the speakers at the 
Dairy Convention showed us how farm- 
ing should be done in the best way. He 
said the soil feeds or makes the crops, 
the crops feed the cows, the cows 
through the manure feed the soil. With- 
out cows we have to furnish feed for 
the soil in high price fertilizer. 

Hurry up and come to see us for I 
want to show you our fine calves and pigs, 
as well as to have some jolly good times 
together. Your friend, 


JOE SMITH. 
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| THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH | 


Our Own Native Canary Bird 


NE of the most interesting little 


birds we have at this season and on 
into fall 


and winter, is the American 








—Drawing by J. L. Ridgway, 
Courtesy U. S. D., A. 


THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 


goldfinch, or wild canary as it is often 
called because of its canary-like song. 
In the Plains country, the Western gold- 
finch may be found more often than its 
more Eastern relative. Both are very 
much alike in their habits. The male 
American goldfinch has a black cap, 
black tail and black wings with white 
bars. The remainder of his coat is a 
rich golden yellow.. The females of both 
species are much duller than their mates. 


Goldfinches have a peculiar way of 
flying. It’s a sort of up and down, wavy 
motion, accompanied by an oft repeated 








NORTH CAROLINA’S REPRESENTATIVES AT THE FIRST NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CAMP 


Left to right are L. R. Harrill, state club leader; Lela Paul, Pike Road, Beaufort County; 


Aaron Peele, Wayne County; Augusta Raymond, Como, Hertford County; 
Stanly County; Miss Maude Wallace, assistant home demonstration agent. 
June 16-23 were filled with happy experiences to every 4-H club member who attended this 


camp in Washington. 





Elton Whitley, 
The days from 


The Progresstve-Farmer? 








Best Time to Sow Crimson 
Clover 


OR Central and Western Virginia 
and the Mountains of North Car- 
olina, August 15 to September 15. 
For Eastern Virginia, Piedmont 
North Carolina and Northern South 
Carolina, August 25 to September 25. 
For Eastern North Carolina, South- 
eastern Virginia, and Central South 
Carolina, September 5 to October 5. 
For South Carolina Coast and the 
Southern Third of the state, Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15. 











twittering. A goldfinch in flight re- 
minds us of a\boy who is always chang- 
ing his mind. 

We remember the goldfinch most 
vividly as the little black and gold fel- 
low who “loved” to visit the sunflowers 
that grew around mother’s garden. They 
like the seed. They are also fond of the 
seeds of many weeds. Often they travel 
in flocks as well as nesting in regular 
communities. The goldfinch is said to 
breed as far north as Labrador. It win- 
ters in the United States. 


- 
| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


HE most common mistakes I hear in 
English are git and ain’t. We should 
say get’and am not.. Get on your cap. 
I am not going to town. 1am a little girl 
11 years old. 
DOROTHY SUE SWIFT. 
Montgomery County, Tenn. 
a ee 
May your dear ears not be pricked with 
this expression: “This is the coldest 
weather I ever have saw.” Now this dear 
lady ought to have known that we never 
use has or have with the past tense, and 
she should have said, “This is the cold- 
est weather that I have ever seen.” 


LAKE MONTGOMERY. 
Guilford County, N. C. 














| SOMETHING TO MAKE 
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Knife Box 


Material—Clear pine or poplar 
1 piece %4”x8"x13”"” for bottom 
2 pieces %4"x3"x13” for sides 
2 pieces %4"x3"x10” for ends 
1 piece %4”x6%4"x12” for partition 
25 4d finishing nails 
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WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Commiat, 107, ty | 


ublishers syndicate | 
= ( 








“Pug an’ me was goin’ to be pardners 
in ever’ thing, startin’ today, buf J put tt 
off so I could get my dime spent first. 


“I won’t never get two straws to let 
Mary have half of another chocolate 
soda. It ain't polite to suck as fast a 
she does.” 
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SOYBEANS “THE PLANT OF 
THE CENTURY” 


HE American Soybean Association 


meeting was attended by growers of, 
and workers with, beans from all sec- 
tions of the country and all were enthus- 
iastic about the as 
yet barely touched 
possibilities of the 
soybean in helping 
American  agricul- 
ture. The great 
number of varieties, 
the wide range in 
dates of maturity, 
the varied types of 
growth, permit the 
selection of some 
kind of soybean to fit almost any soil 
or demand, and one that will make good 
on any farm that produces standard 
crops. 

That there is a great field of oppor- 
tunity now open to research workers and 
plant breeders is evident to any student 
of the plant and its future possibilities. 
These facts were brought out very forci- 
bly by David R. Coker of South Caro- 
lina, and Prof. W. J. Morse and Dr. E. 
Z. Russell of Washington, each present- 
ing a different line of thought, but all 
agreeing as to the magnitude of the in- 
fluence of soybeans in the maintenance 
of our agricultural supremacy. 

The general utility of the plant came 
out in bold relief on numerous occasions. 

The general crop farmer, for example, 
whose line consists of money crops pro- 
claimed it the cheapest known source of 
“Collar power” and that the importation 
of Western hay is almost unknown on 
farms that grow soybeans. 


The cotton and sugar planters from the 
far South became enthusiastic when re- 
lating the almost incredible increase in 
yield of these crops following soybeans. 


The corn and wheat farmers of the 
fertile Middle West left no room for 
doubt of the wonderful results they were 
obtaining from their soils since the in- 
troduction of soybeans in their rotation. 


The dairy interests added conclusive 
evidence of its splendid adaptability to 
their business and pointed to substantial 
increases in their net profits since turning 
to soybeans as a source of rich protein 
roughage. 


Feeding experiments with beef cattle 
and sheep have been exceedingly gratify- 
ing to bean enthusiasts and in most cases 
this feed has left alfalfa in results, gain- 
ing a position of merit over one of the 
best animal feeds known. 


As for hogs, it is my personal observa- 
tion that no other single- factor has been 
as helpful in revolutionizing pork pro- 
duction in Eastern North Carolina as 
has soybeans. The first car to go out to 
the packers from this section was in 
1907, closely following the acceptance of 
soybeans as a standard crop in our farm- 
ing system. This year 1927 will probably 
exceed all previous records and Beaufort 
County alone will ship approximately 
100 cars. Livestock will follow beans. 


Invaluable, however, as are all the ad- 
vantages just enumerated, I am fully 
confident that the soybean’s most lasting 
benefit to our farmers is and will con- 
tinue to be ifs renovating effect on an 
abused soil. The writer having been the 
direct beneficiary of its valuable aid in 
soil building for twenty-five years feels 
now that it can be truthfully designated 
“The Plant of the Century.” 


The apprehension of scientific men 
with vision about the future effect of the 
yearly depletion of nitrogen from our 
cultivated fields occasioned by an unwise 
system of soil mining has been dispelled. 
They now recognize soybeans as a de- 
bendable connection between the inex- 
haustible atmosphere supply and the soil 
—the hope and reliance of human exist- 
ence. F, P. LATHAM, 

Retiring President, American Soybean 
Association. 








F. P. LATHAM 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





MARYLAND 
Frederick 


N. CAROLINA 


Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Fayetteville 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Henderson 
High Point 
New Bern 
Rocky Mount 
Shelby 
Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 
Winston-Salem: 


S. CAROLINA 


Anderson 
Columbia 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 


TENNESSEE 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Jackson 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Lenoir City 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bristol 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Petersburg 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 


W. VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
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at Big Savings Through Our 
Tremendous Buying Resources 


XTRA-QUALITY silk stockings 

by the million pairs! Full value 
undergarments, corsets and brassieres 
in tremendous quantities! Enormous 
orders purchased for 
CASH to supply the 
women of over 3,000,- 
000 families who pat- 
ronizeour 885 Depart- 
ment Stores through- 
out the country! 


Think what tremen- 
dous savings we are 
able to effect through 
this huge co-operative 
cash purchasing pow- 
er! And as for twenty- 
five years, remember 
that our savings are 
ALWAYS passed on 
to our customers. 


Experienced 
Welch Young Salesmen 
wanted to train 
for our store 





HOSIERY, CORSETS & 
UNDERWEAR SAVINGS 


Women’s 449 Full Fash- 
ioned Silk Hose— 
medium heavy-weight service; 
extra long boot with mercerized 


Sree er 81.49 
Women’s 447 Full Fash- 
ioned Silk Hose— 


extra fine gauge; medium light 
weight; silk to the top. Black, 


Core een oe lead- "$1 49 


Women’s 445 Full Fash- 

ioned Silk and Fibre Hose— 
extra long boot with mer- 98 
cerized top. Black, colors. ¢ 


Women’s 1215 Pure Thread 

Silk and Fibre Hose— 
in black and colors. Re- 49 
markable hose for, pair . @ 

Our ‘‘Lady-Lyke’”’ Corsets, 

Corset-Brassieres, Brassieres, 
and other types of Undergar- 
ments, appeal to women who 
demand style and comfort. 











JCPENNEYCo 


When you go to your nearest J. C. 
Penney Company Department Store 
you enjoy a valuable double advan- 
tage—first, the advantage of Personal 
Selection; second, the 
assurance of Lowest 
Prices consistent with 
Good Quality. 


Whether you require 
underthings, shoes, 
clothing or furnishings 
for yourself or other 
members of your fam- 
ily, the J. C. Penney 
Company through its 
stores offers you the 
same exceptional 
values that have been 
responsible for our 
twenty-five years of 
continued growth. 


Write today for 
our illustrated 
“Store News Fall 
Catalogue.” 











































CREAM. A can 
home for barber.  §-* 5 in your 
‘or 6 or shaving, , Coeeming ele and Seek, and cut- 


38c Tube of Cream FREE 








Write us a letter and 

tor euiht to yen. When Gan beatuan aaiiren ie at 
re ou you. vers 

him $1.98. We have paid the delivery 
. If you do not consider the outfit worth more 
.00 return it at our expense and we will cheer- 
er . Could anything be fairer? 


Seiter vans Bi039, CHICAGO 














Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 


seeds, and plants. 


They’re interesting and educational. 


Don’t forget, The Progressive 


Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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North Carolina State College 





Agriculture aad Engineering 


Education for Life and for Living 


The Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, Selsnee and Business, Textiles, Educa- 


tion, and the Graduate School are equipped, and 
most of 


staffed to provide instruction for 
the vocations and professions in which people in this State engage. 


The new School of Education has been formally opened to WOMEN. 


Modern residence dormitories, an excellent gymnasium, library, and Y. M. C. 
building provide wholesome and healthful facilities for college life and Se 


For catalog, registration blanks, or information, write to 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, 


@e 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
ee 
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How about 


YOUR 


COWS’ 


HEALTH? 


Ir your diet lacks an essential 
something and your system gets 
out of tune, you can’t do your 
best work, can you? Of course 
not. So with your cows. If some- 
thing is lacking in their feed, 
how can you expect them to fill 
the milk-pail night and morning 
so you can get a fat check on the 
first of each month? Of course 
you can’t. 

You know that the modern 
high-producing dairy cow, the 
kind that pays the bills, is a sen- 
sitive machine. Unless you feed 
her so that she keeps on edge, 
she will go off on her appetite; 
her digestive tract will get 
clogged up. She may get garget 
—you know what that means— 
milk yield cut in half, a lot of 
extra work bathing and rubbing, 
and likely a lost quarter, per- 
haps two lost quarters, and a 
ruined cow. 


Very often, too, the cow will 
not settle until she has been bred 
three or four times. You also 
know what that means. It means 
that she will be a stripper when 
she should be fresh, or a prac- 
tical loss for a month or two, 
which never can be made up. 

You can prevent these 
unnecessary losses by feeding 
Union Grains and keep your 
cows up to a high degree of 











a supply. 


Dept. J-9 
UBIKO 





health and in milking trim all 
the time. Each month brings a 
big milk check when you feed 
Union Grains. 


Try a ton of Union Grains and 
you will see the difference in the 
condition of your cows. Each 
cow will give an extra pound 
or more of milk per day, on the 
average.’ 


If you are getting $2 to $3 per 
hundredweight for your milk, 
this will bring an increased 
annual income of 12 to 18 clean 
dollars per cow. A worth-while 
increase, isn’t it? This is just 
what Union Grains is doing for 
hundreds of dairymen. It will 
do it for you. Feed Union Grains 
because— 


1. Its base is dried distillers’ grains, 
the greatest single milk-producing con- 
centrate known. The proteins in dis- 
tillers’ grains are especially adapted for 
sustained heavy milk production. 


2. Dried distillers’ grains are so blended 
with other carefully selected grains that 
a perfect balance is obtained. Every 
exact requirement of a ration especially 
adapted for heavy milk yields is met— 
no overloading with proteins that hap- 
pen to be cheap. 


3.It carries the health-giving ele- 
ments to an unusually high degree and 
keeps the cows in perfect milking trim. 
This insures good appetites, reduces 
losses from garget, and helps to keep 
the cows on a regular breeding schedule, 


Get Union Grains from your 
dealer and try it on your milkers. 


Ubiko Milk Record Cards Free 


Write for free record cards, or ask your 
dealer for them. All Ubiko dealers have 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 
“World’s Record” Buttermilk 
Egg Mash 





Skis Suit? 
r e 
Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 values atamazinglowprice 
im, of $23.50, take their orders, 

i] keep handsome profit for your- 
self and send orders to us. 


| Agents Making 
Jj BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 

' fmt O78 to e150 © week for 
— ull time. Wesupp andsome 

Swatch Line Outfit, large size pst, and all 
latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
ing the Big Money right away. Address Dept. 434 


JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 





848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 
rit eeesenuaedncsaccheesbndsbanseccenes 434 

MMs seasankcavbacscebau R. F. D. Box 
MMi shod nsdasbanns bannseneneens eee 








You Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order from an advertiser in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fly wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
prices and booklet. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 









NEW CATALOG OF 

ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Parts, Boots, 

Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 


Guns, ness, Tools, Etc, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
‘ou_money. Write for copy, 





The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 


For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 
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FARMERS’ UNION HOLDS MID, 


SUMMER MEETING 


rQVHE midsummer meeting of the North 

I Carolina Farmers’ Union was held 
recently at China Grove in Rowan Coun- 
ty. The chief addresses were made by 
Senator Lee, Senator Overman, and 
President R. W. H. Stone. 


A brief summary of the resolutions 
adopted is as follows :— 


1. Favoring the formation of a politi- 
cal party or organization by farmers 
and other workers to be known as the 
“United Voters League” in which they 
“Might Codperate at the Ballot Box to 
Make the Government the Servant of all 
the People.” 

2. Opposes the foreign policy of the 
United States as wrong and favors the 
withdrawal of the marines from Nicara- 
gua and China. 

3. Declares the State Tax Commis- 
sion idea antagonistic to the democratic 
principle of local self government. 

4. Demands a secret ballot election 
law. 

5. Declares the power to assess taxes 
is used ruthlessly. 





6. Does not indorse the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 
7. Favors abolition of government 


cotton reports while crops are maturing 
as tending to depress prices. 


8. Favors making it impossible for an 
official to employ a member of his family 
in his department; also a reduction in the 
number of county officials, and the es- 
tablishment of fewer offices. 


9. Recommends that the farmers or- 
ganized and unorganized so far as they 
can, increase the use of cotton by buying 
only such products as are made of cotton 
or are in cotton containers and that the 
government lend its aid to this policy. 





DEATH OF SECRETARY EFIRD 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA FAIR _ | 


+ 





UST as last week’s Progressive Far- 

mer was being made ready for the 
press, news came to us of the death of 
D. F. Efird, for many years secretary of 
the South Carolina State Fair. We can- 
not do better than to quote the tribute 
paid him by the Columbia State:— 


“Mr. Efird served the South Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical Society for 
almost 30 years. He saw in the fair a 
real opportunity to help agriculture, 
which was his life work, and always in- 
sisted that its educational side keep pace 
with or outstrip the features which 
would be classed as purely entertainment. 
He recognized the latter as important; 
he realized that the show must be well 
rounded, but he held fast to the two 
cardinal reasons of the organization—so- 
cial intercourse and educational advance- 
ment, especially agriculturally. That he 
made a success of the fair is best evi- 
denced by the splendid exhibitions that 
have been given, each year better than 
the one before. Had he owned the fair, 
he couldn’t have been more interested.” 

Concerning Mr. Efird’s love of country 
life, it is justly added :— 

“As a young man, Mr. Efird made a 
definite choice of agriculture for his 
field of endeavor. For 45 years he was a 
successful planter. The out-of-doors was 
his and he was a sportsman in the truest 
and finest meaning of the word. The 
sound of the dogs was music to him. He 
loved to hunt and to fish, He was a 
leader in the South Carolina Fox Hunt- 
ers’ Association and looked forward each 
year to its chases.” 

The directors of the South Carolina 
Fair announce the appointment of Mr. 
Paul Moore, long secretary of the Spar- 
tanburg County Fair Association, as the 
new secretary. Mr. Moore has contrib- 
uted more than any other one man to 
the success of the Spartanburg Fair and 
South Carolina is fortunate in having 
available a man so well equipped to carry 
on the fine work of Mr. Efird. 


~ 





The Progressive Farmer 


DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


(Pronounced “Dixie-Steel’’) 








keep 
your 

pastures 
working 






FEED crops, and permanent pas- 
tures to feed livestock, will bring 
more wealth to southern farmers. 
To successfully cowhoghenize our 
farms we must grow plenty of feed. 
Good pastures and green crops are 
the cheapest food, and they produce 
more milk and growth. 

To get results,a pasture should be 
divided into separate fields by cross 
fences so that foliage may grow 
heavy in one part while the rest is 
being grazed. For all purposes, 
Dixisteel woven wire fence is best. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 


Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. This galvaniz- 
ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. Especially adapted 
to our southern climate. 

Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
sudden or severe pressure. 

Dealers all over the South carry 
the line of Dixisteel Fence for cat- 
tle, hogs and poultry. Write us if 
your dealer doesn’t have Dixisteel. 
MAIL coupon for free booklet— 
“Farming with Fences.” ATLANTIC 
STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Also wire nails, 
staples, barbed wire, 
bale ties, cotton ties, 
posts, gates, lawn 
fence, angles, bars, 
bands, hoops, etc. 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta Ga. Dept. 1 
I am interested in 


“Farming with 
Fences.” 


Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





Address 





Dealer’s Name. 
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$10 Auction Course Fre 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; Sept. in Kansas City: Feb. in 

Angeles. year. Tuition . Home , 5. 
American Auction Coflege,852W i A A 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





_——— 


The Cotton Price Situation 


OUTHERN farmers are always in- 

terested in the price of cotton—in- 
terested to the extent of watching the daily 
and even the hourly 
changes on the cot- 
ton exchanges. Our 
viewpoint seems to 
be that of supply 
and price. It is sel- 
dom that of demand 
and price. 

Price is deter- 
mined by the need 

J. W. FIROR of consumers and 

their ability to pay 

even to a more effective degree than by 

supply. It seems worth while then to 

try to view the price situation from the 
consumers’ needs and abilities to buy. 

Stocks of American cotton at public 
storage places on July 31 this year are 
approximately the same as a year ago. 
This indicates that the increase in pro- 
duction for 1926 over 1925 was worked 
into the channels of trade. This increase 
was taken care of in two ways: in- 
creased consumption in the United States 
and greater exports. 

For the year ending July 31, 1927, con- 
sumption in domestic mills was about 
three quarters of a million bales larger 
than the previous year. Of course this 
was not enough to take care of the 
greater production in the United States 
during 1926. At the same time our need 
for cotton in this country and our ability 
to pay certainly was no better during the 
last twelve months than during the previ- 
ous twelve months. Therefore this in- 
crease in consumption must be attributed 
to the lower prices that obtained. Lower 
prices tend to increase consumption both 
actually and also through substitution of 
cotton for other raw materials. Now we 
come to the point. If the price of cotton 
is generally higher during the next twelve 
months and our ability to pay remains 
about the same and our needs do not 
increase it follows that consumption wit 
decrease to a point determined by these 
things—namely, need and ability to pay. 
To put it another way, we find the de- 
mand decreasing as the price goes up. 
Or still another way, the hazards of val- 
ues will increase as the price advances. 


But we in the United States only took 

care of three quarters of a million bales 
of the 1926 surplus. Where did the rest 
go and what has become of it? The ex- 
ports of American cotton established a 
record and were three million bales 
greater than the year before. Most of 
the discussion that I have read ends 
here. Our vision seems to stop at the 
seashore. The world’s production of 
cotton during the twelve months just 
passed was slightly over 28 million bales 
while the previous year it was slightly 
less than 28 million bales. Why should 
the other countries take three million 
bales more of our cotton than they did 
the year before when the world supply 
differed but slightly? Their need was no 
greater, but even with no greater ability 
to pay they were able to get more cot- 
ton because of the lower price. 
_We read in Crops and Markets pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, “Stocks, it is true, have 
creased considerably, but are not dan- 
8erous so long as mills and consumers 
continue to take cotton at the present 
fate.” This is in reference to Germany 
where the industrial conditions improved 
during the past year and may continue 
to improve. Germany was our best cus- 
tomer last year taking about three mil- 
lion bales of cotton. 

But note that the report says if cus- 
tomers continue to take cotton at the same 
fate. If their ability to pay does not in- 





, Sfease at the same rate as cotton price 


advances then they will consume less 
cotton. 

Last winter in The Progressive Farmer 
we asked the question in reference to 
the price of cotton, “Are the chances for 
an advance- better or worse than the 
chances for a decline?” 

If a price of about 13 cents a pound 
here will move a world crop of 28 mil- 
lion bales into consumption or into the 
channels of trade close up to consump- 
tion, then what quantity of cotton will a 
price’ of 20 cents or 25 or 30 cents move 
into consumption? That’s the question. 
For the farmer, the answer is this: Each 
advance in price tends to decrease con- 
sumption and makes a higher price level 
less secure ands unlikely of being main- 
tained; each decline in price tends to in- 
crease the consumption and puts remain- 
ing supplies in a stronger price position. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


LD Standing Water Killed Chicks. 
—About the worst mistake I’ve made 
in poultry raising, was failure to throw 
out standing water. The chickens drank 
some of it, and in five hours’ time many 
of them were dead. ty 4). 2 Ube 
Failed to Treat Oats for Smut.— 
I sowed 48 bushels of oats last fall on 
good land; but alas! I failed to treat the 
seed with formalin solution, and a most 
promising yield was materially reduced 
by smut. Rest assured my formalin is 
ready this season, and I am preparing to 
treat my seed promptly. KB. G. 
Did Not Keep Accurate Accounts.— 
I did not keep an accurate account of my 
poultry income and output, thus not know- 
ing what my work was bringing in return, 
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This part of the business is just pleasure, 
so let me advise you to start keeping an 
account. I also made the mistake of not 
securing my new males for my poultry 
flock early enough. MRS. J. W. D. 


Failed to Keep Progressive Farmers. 
—I have been in the habit of gathering 
up The Progressive Farmer along with 
the daily papers and magazines, when 
cleaning up, and destroying them all to- 
gether. But I began to realize what a 
help certain numbers would be if I had 
them to refer to when in doubt about 
how to proceed about certain things that 
I only partially remembered. Sometimes 
it is a recipe that is particularly helpful. 
Sometimes I can get something out of 
the weekly sermon to drive home a point 
in teaching a Sunday school class. Yes, 
I shall save The Progressive Farmers in 


the future. MOTHER. 











DELCO-LI 
“Jakes up the Job 
where the SUN UL AZ A) Gg 

















sy aaet when you find yourself in a 
losing race with the sun—as you finish 


up the job where the sun leaves off. It gives 


your work for the day with your mind on the 
work for tomorrow— think for a minute of 


you electric light for the morning and evening 
chores—for reading and play. It gives you 


power for doing things by machinery that you 


the future. 


Will your life always be like this? Will you 
and your family always be hurrying from one 
tesk to another—tired out from overwork and 
lack of recreation? 


Perhaps you vaguely promise yourself that 
you'll have things easier some time. But 
why not now? 


Why not modernize your farm with Delco- 
Light this fall? Enjoy its convenience now— 
next winter—next summer—the rest of 


now do by hand. 
trical conveniences that bring new ease and 
contentment to your 


Delco-Light is low in price. 
of operation. 


It supplies current for elec- 


family. It makes 


possible the blessings of running water. 


It is low in cost 
And it can be bought on the 


General Motors convenient plan of deferred 
payments. 


A smaii deposit and you can 
it at once. -Get in touch with the 


Delco-Light representatives or mail the cou- 


It will 


pon today for complete information. 





your life. 
repay its cost many 
times over. 


Delco-Light takes 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-201, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about Delco-Light. 


DELCO-LIGHT 
COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation 


Dept. P-201, Dayton, Ohio 











Prices as low as $225.00 f.0.b. Dayton, Ohio 


Cd 


ee 
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Work “ny Suits 
WHIZIT: 


Ce 
Winning 


Name 


ROM thousands of suggestions this 
name has been selected to soprecent “ 
° 





already 


ee 


Clothing. From every state, indeed from 
every county, the names came indicating 
interest beyond our expectations. The con- 
venience, durability, appearance and time- 
saving features of the new Lee garments 
with the Hookless Fastener, have won 


nation-wide approval. 


Thousands of 


working men have put them to the test 
and found them easy to put on or off and 


remarkably long wearing. 


Thousands of 


Mothers have saved time and trouble by 
dressing their children in the new button- 


less play suits. 


Ask your nearest dealer 


to show you LEE WHIZIT UNION.-ALLS, 
OVERALLS and PLAY SUITS. 


THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 


Factories: 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Trenton, N. J., South 


Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 









Lee Union-Alls, 
Overalls and 
Play Suits are 
also available in 
styles having 
buttons instead 
of Hookless 








entry. Each prize was 


nam 
choice of the name. 





The winners in the Lee Prize Naming Contest were 
chosen only after consideration was given to every 
awarded on the basis of the 
submitted together with the reason for the 
Lee Company wishestothank 
the thousands of persons who submitted names, for 
their interest in the naming of the new garments. 








First Prize, $250—Geo. W. Mock, Seattle, Wash. 
Second Prize, $125—Mrs. William Gallup, 
Casselton, North Dakota. 

Third Prize, $75 — Mrs. Mildred Steele, Elk, 
hart, Indiana, 

Fourth Prize, $50—Mrs. G. F. Ross, Brockton, 
Mass. 


One Hundred Prizes o 


$5.00 


each awarded to the following: 


}.Corry Baker, Pueblo. Colo. 
Do Davy, Burlington, N. D 


n 
Dean Hartzell, Klamath Falls, Ore 


Abraham Wolf, Aiken, S. C. 
Mrs. Dan Nystrom, Worthington, 


inn. 
Mrs. H. Sater, So. St. Paul, Minn 
K. L. Brant, Webster City, lowa 
Edwin C. Savitz, Easton, Pa. 
Bes. H. W. Ries, Collingswood, 


Homer V. Geary, Albany, N. Y. 
‘Wm. Kniesner, Danbury, Conn 
Herbert M.Snyder,Louisville,Ky. 
H. B. Alexander, Minier, lil 
james Mertel, Clinton, Mo 
son, San Antonio, Tex, 
ka, Kans 
G. E. Minty, Billings, Morr. 
ed U. Erdmann, Stratford, 
Mrs. W. H. Thompson, Three 
Forks, Mont. 
Lewts Jespersen, Ashland, Neb. 
Roger R. Barbee. Ft-Bayard,N.M 
oe. Pearl by | bee 
jirmingh am, \. 
Geo. F. Sale, Grandin, N. D. 
C.P. Bensing, Minneapolis,Minn. 
E.R. Sarext feler, Thurman, lows 
. Davis, Springheld, O. 
Mrs. Adam Lagle, Georgetown, 


Mrs. Rebecca Dvorine, Balti 
more, . 

Hone D. Steinberg, Milwaukee, 

Amy K. Castel, Minonk, I. 


irs. Bessie Evans, Haswell, Colo. 
erry T. Brown, Long Beach Cal. 
irs. M. H. Flint, Me. Airy, Ga. 
‘ate Eugene Baldwin, North 
Tazewell, Va. 

. A. Stephenson, Chester, W.Va. 
iss Jennie C. Meine, Provi- 

lence, R. 1. 

Richard A. Supple, Boyd, Wis. 

Frank Anderson, Bagley, Minn. 
rs. C. E. Croson, Eugene, Ore. 
. Keith Gillaspie, rville, 
lowa. 

Mrs. Ethe! Kline, Burr Oak, Mich. 

Norman K. Reynolds, Altoona, 


x Okla. 
te Paul B. er, Merna, Neb. 


enn. 
ra Moscrip, Adena, Ohio. 
|. T, Griscom, Nashville, Tenn. 


il Oecrol, Lowell, Mass. 
Frank M. ‘Adech, Richland 


Wis, 
a bere. Penen, 


Guy W.Gitchel, LittieRock, Ark 

R E. Rowe, League City, Texas 

Robert Verkvitz, Watonga, Okla 

Mrs. Vera R. Watts, Beaver 
Crossing, Nebr. 

Henry Allen, Miami, Ariz 

W. T. Menefee, Oakland, Calif 

py Scort, Las Vagas, Nev 

Mrs. win B. Kersh, Mount 
Olive, Miss. 

Marea Spencer, Norfolk, Va. 

Lawrence Nauman, Douglas. 


Wyo. 
¢ E. Anderson, Seattle, Wash 
‘red F. Feltham, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Miss M. J. Sands, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
Frances Bowyer, Ashley, Il 
Mrs. Effie M. Clark, Merced 
Falls, Calif. 
Leonard Rennie, Ortega, Fla 
Leslie 1. Beldo, Negaunee, Mich 
loyd I. Miller, Allentown, Pa. 
Isabel Mosteller, Cuyahoga Falls 


bo. 
Mre. Mary Mead, Fleischmanns 


Martha Hart, Sandborn, Ind 
Mrs. Edna T. Saunders, Brewer, 


sine. 
William Nelson, Milwaukee, Wis 
lames N. Lund, Neola, lowa. 
esate G. Harley, Kansas City 


Oo. 
J. Edmund Ullman, New Or- 


ans, La. 
Shelby Powers, Justin, Texes. 
Bessie L. Kesler, Liberal, Kans. 
Kenrick Mitchell, Carroll, Nebr 
Ben Olerich, Care Outlaw, Win 
* ner, S. D. 
ise D. Sage, Denver, Colo. 
ictor F. Agrell, Lewiston, Idaho 
Chester A. riffin, Franklin,N H 
L. K. Jones, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mrs. L. C. Weaver, Huron,$.D 
Mildred Koenig, Barnesville, 


inn. 

. T, Parsons, Chicago, Il. 

anew Reischman, Meadville 
‘a 


E. W. Spitzig, Newark, N. J 
William L, Lewis, Ilion, N. Y. 
an E. Parmelee, Northford, 


onn. 
Mrs. Annie M. O'Malley, Clin. 
ton, Mass. 
Adlai Alvin Brink, Donakison 
inn. 
iB. Funk, Festus, Mo. 
ts. J. R. Perot, Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. Jess Stringer, Heavener, 


Clarence Ww 
) Milthaubr, Wichies 
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“Oh, how jolly!” cried Beth. 
were here?” 


Beth’s Strange Girl Friend 


XPLORING the basement of the 

House of the Lone Oak, Hal Brown 
had discovered signs of an intruder and 
his flashlight had revealed a loose stone 
in the wall. Back 
of the wall yawned 
a dark passageway. 
Hal’s call brought 
all the family. <A 
few moments’ work 
and a tunnel was 
revealed, leading off 
into the distance. 


“Gewhillikens !” 





cried Hal. ‘Here’s 
JOHN CASE another proof that 
the old Cap. had 


something to be afraid of. Dug this tun- 
nel so he could make a get-away if any- 
one got in the house. I'll bet it leads 
straight to the chest of gold, dad. I’m 
going in.” 

“Easy, son,” cautioned Father Brown. 
“No telling where that tunnel leads nor 
what you may find along the way. Take 
the new gun and the light, search care- 
fully for any clews as to who may be 
using the tunnel! and then we’ll build up 
the wall. Mother wouldn’t sleep very 
soundly, knowing that someone might be 
prowling below. Call back so that we 
can hear you as you go along.” 

Into the tunnel, nerves aquiver, crept 
Hal. Faint and more faintly came his 
“All right,” finally to die away. Moments 
passed. while the group waited anxiously 
and Father Brown was about to plunge 
into the dark recess despite Mother 
Brown’s protest when a step was heard 
on the stairway and Hal’s smiling face 
peered down. “Slipped up on you,” he 
jeered. “Fine job you did, watching for 
pirates.” 

“What did you find?” clamored Mary 
and Little Joe. 

“This, for one thing,” and Hal held 
out a grimy hand. “Somebody has been 
carrying out potatoes,” he added, “and 
droppin’ ’em along the way. It’s a long 
tunnel coming out on the hillside. There’s 
a door set in and it’s covered with brush. 
Cute. Never would have found it from 
the outside.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Beth and there was 
disappointment in her voice. “Not very 
romantic, just finding potatoes in a hid- 
den passageway.” 


“But that proves someone still is com- 
ing here,” said Mother Brown. “And it 
may be proof that the old owner of the 
place still is alive.” 


said Father Brown im- 
patiently. “Just another of the old man’s 
fancies. Let’s not let this place get on 
our nerves. Find anything else, Hal?” 


“Nonsense,” 


3efore Hal could answer, a step was 
heard on the floor above and a clear 





voice called, “Anyone at home?” In- 


Bi ‘than + ‘ ey 


“Of course we'll be friends. How did you know we 
“Jack Miller phoned.” 


stantly Mother Brown was the house- 
wife, treasure and fears forgotten. 
“Goodness alive,” she whispered, ‘“com- 
pany and the house not cleaned up yet. 
Hal, you are dirty as a pig. Don’t show 
yourself until you can get cleaned up. 
You stay here, and the rest of us will go 
up. Coming!” she called, then ascended 
the stairs. 

In the room they found a dark, gypsy- 
like woman and a girl about Beth’s age. 
“Excuse us,” said the woman as she came 
forward with outstretched hand. “We 
came in, for the door was open, and we 
found nobody home. Me, am Mrs. 
Fernandez, your neighbor on the east. 
We are not long here. And this is my 
daughter, Juanita. We are neighbors 
and, I hope, friends.” 

“Oh, how jolly,” cried Beth as she 
took .her new friend’s hand. “I couldn’t 
hope to have a girl of my age here. 
Of course we'll all be friends. But how 
did you know we were here?” 

“Jack Miller ‘phoned us,” answered 
the girl, “and we came right over. I’m 
glad to have a girl friend, too. But you 
have an older brother?” she added ques- 
tioningly. 

“He'll be here shortly,” answered 
3eth. “You know boys. He’s exploring 
in the basement. Mother,” and_ she 
laughed, “told him he must clean up.” 

“In the basement? And what did he 
find there?” Was Beth mistaken or was 
there more than idle curiosity in the 
eyes of her new friend? 


(Continued next week) 


| LET’S PAINT THE FARM | 
| HOME AGAIN 


t 








HE sstory is told that a fashionable 


woman who collected her own. rents 
in order to save expense found one of her 
tenants in an obviously discontented 
frame of mind and promptly decided to 
forestall complaints by making some 
herself. She ended with, “And _ the 
kitchen, Mr. James, is in a terrible condi- 
tion.” 

“Yes, ma’m, it is,” Mr. James agreed; 
“and you would look the same way your- 
self if you hadn’t had any paint on you 
for six years!” 

Maybe some of our Southern farm 
houses that “haven’t had any paint on 
them for six years” will get a new coat 
now that cotton prices are climbing back 
toward 20 cents again! Let’s keep paint 
in mind in planning our expenditures for 
the next six months. 

j— 
OR the first time the National Dairy 
Exposition is to. be held in Dixie— 
at Memphis, Tennessee, October 15-22. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Why take 


half the Profit 
on YOUR WOOL? 


When you sell your wool to a dealer, 
it is all ready for the factory. Why 
mot send it there direct and get 
all the profit? 


The Chatham EXTRA PROFIT PLAN 
pays you double for your wool. You 
just ship the wool to us — the coun- 
try’s largest exclusive makers of 
wool blankets—and we make it 

up into the best blankets and 

auto robes produced in our 

factory. The charge is nom- 

inal— or, if you prefer, we 

will take full payment in 








wool. 
Mail Coupon for Book- CHATHAM MFG. COQ 
let explaining EXTRA 89 Chath@m Road 


PROFIT PLAN. Winston - Salem, N. C. 








CHATHAM MEG, CO. 
89 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please send me further information on 
your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 
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The New Series 
De Laval Separators 


are the crowning achievement in nearly fifty years 
of separator manufacture and leadership. In 

mming efficiency, ease of turning, cosveniantt, 
durability, quality of workmanship and beauty 
design and finish, they set new standards of 
excellence. 

Sold on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separators of any age or make. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 JacksonBivd. 61 Beale St. 








RIAL IN YOUR 
id nee 





Our Direct from Factory to Home selling 
4 actually saves you from $150 to 
We deliver to your home anywhere in 
the United States any piano or player 
piano that you may select from our 
catalog. 

Fill out coupon below. It will bring you 
illustrated catalog and full details of our 
most liberal selling plan. 

Est. 1859 Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept. 4% Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 


Address 
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Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 

each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 
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For rabbits, quail or all- 
round shooting, you can 
depend on WESTERN 
Xpert shells to get the 
game. Xpert is a top- 
quality, smokeless load at 
apopular price. Fast, uni- 
form, with dense, even 
patterns. Try it! 


WESTERN’S famous, 
long-range Super-X— 
the load with the Short 
Shot String —leads 
them all for ducks, geese 
or turkey. WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s 
prevent rusting and pit- 
ting and make your rifle 
shoot longer and better. 
See your dealer, or write 
us for free descriptive lit- 
erature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


94S Hunter Ave., East Alton, II. 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 








| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department 





Don’ts for the Baby’s Parents 


N HIS splendid volume called Care 

and Feeding of Southern Babies, Dr. 
Owen H. Wilson of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has set in order a few ‘“don’ts” for 
parents. I am sure 
that these “don’ts” 
will be of great in- 
terest and value to 
readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer :— 

Don’t start the paci- 
fier habit. 

Don’t put sugar in 
baby’s drinking water. 





Don’t neglect weekly 
weighing. 
Don’t mistake hunger 


DR. REGISTER 


or thirst for colic. 
Don’t sleep with the baby. 
Don’t take it up every time it cries. 
Don’t make the child a toy for adults. 
Don’t give tastes of forbidden foods. 
Don’t wean for deficient quality or quan- 
tity of breast milk. Try to remedy the de- 
fect and make use of every drop with its 
wonderful nutritive and immunizing power. 


Don’t wean before the end of the first 
year unless imperative. 

Don’t attribute illness to teething. 

Don’t lift by the arms. The shoulder might 
be dislocated. 


Don’t suggest pain. If suspected in any 
part of the body, press on it or move it and 
watch its expression. Don’t ask if it hurts. 

Don’t complain before a child; it’s catching. 

Don’t give purgatives unless directed by 
a physician. ; 

Don’t let it go to bed excited by play or 
story. 

Don’t bribe it to obey. 


Don’t tell a child a lie. 
ises, fulfill them. . 


Don’t give thoughtless commands. 

Don’t let it eat when excited or exhausted. 

Don’t let it specialize in one article of 
food. Teach it to eat everything. 

Don’t show temper while administering pun- 
ishment. 


If you make prom- 


Don’t try to follow every adviser. 


Age, Height, and Weight 


HILE it is very fine for age, 
height, and weight to agree, it is 
most important that weight and height 
agree regardless of age. If weight and 





height agree you need not worry so 
much about age. 
Boys Girls 
Height Weight Height Weight 
Age inches pounds inches pounds 
2 years .... 34 27 33 26 
2% years .. 35 29 35 28 
3 years .... 37 32 37 30 
3% years .. 39 34 38 32 
© SORTS «. 0 39 3% 39 34 
5 wears ...- 42 41 41 40 
6 years .... 44 45 43 43 
7 years .... 46 50 45 47 
8 years .... 48 54 48 52 
9 years .... 50 59 49 57 
10 years ... 52 65 51 62 
| AUNT HET 


Publishers syndicate 


| By R. QUILLEN—©opstight, 1927, by 





“Most husbands ain’t got nothin’ to be 
Stuck-up about. They was accepted be- 
cause nothin’ better offered.” 


“IT reckon I ain’t a good fundamental- 
ist in some ways, but I ain’t ever yet 
raised a baby on a bottle.” 





(23) 925 










Perfectly ™ 
jelled- 4 


ewuith the true color | 
and flavor of the c 
Tresh fruit... >. 




















































50% more glassesofjam 4 
or jelly because you have 
not boiled the juice away. 









| 
awk urs by nature vary in the amount of 
aie jellying substance which they contain, 
Ge Even those which you depend on most, 
differ in jellying quality each season—and 
within the same season they lose their power 
to “set” or “jell” as they become fully ripe. 
Some fruits, like pineapple and peaches, 
lack this jellying quality altogether, and few 
fruits have enough to jellify all of their juice. 
The old-fashioned method of jam or jelly 
making was to “boil the fruit down” until its 
jellying substance became sufficiently concen- 
trated to jell the remaining juice. Naturally, 
this long cooking not only resulted in loss of 
fresh fruit flavor and color, but wasted about 
fifty per cent of the precious fruit juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


R Certo is the natural jellying sub- 

stance, taken from fruits in which it is 

abundant, concentrated, refined and bottled 
for your convenient use. 

With Certo you can at once give your fruit 
exactly the right amount of natural jellying 
quality so that it jells perfectly with only one 
or two minutes’ boiling! You can use any vari- 
ety of fruit you like, fully ripe, when its flavor 
is most luscious. You need never again havea 
failure. 

And your jams and jellies will look better 
and taste better than ever before, because the 
short cooking made possible by this simple, 
easy Certo method saves the natural color of 
the fresh fruit and its natural fresh flavor, 


Certo is now packed with 
the recipe booklet directly 
under the label so that you 
will always be sure of hav- 
ing complete instructions 
for making nearly one hun- 
dred different kinds of deli- 
cious jams, jellies and mar- 
malades. Order Certo from 
your grocer today, 


















FOR MAKING 


FOR MAKING, SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle— 


enough to make 6-10 glasses of jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades’’—free! 









Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 57 
Granite Building, Rochester, New York 

(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new 
booklet in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 











































































No 
Black Diamond Files 


File teeth that lay down on the job 
by getting dull before their time might 
properly be described as lazy. 


There are no “lazy teeth” in BLACK 
DIAMOND Files. Every one is sharp 
cutting and long lived. 


You can get things done with BLACK 
DIAMOND Files—especially around 
the farm. 


G. & H. BARNETT Co. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
ee NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U. S. A. 


























Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 


In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. We have hundreds of letters in 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 


The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
into four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 














CAMBRIA FENCE 


adds neatness and value 


> 


ea to your farm 






CAMBRIA FENCE adds the desired permanent 
neatness to your farm that subsequently increases 
its value. 


Cambria Fence retains its neatness because it is 
made of good, clean, selected steel wire, heavily 
coated with zinc by our special process. 


Hinge joints, cut stays, tension curves—all the 
features expected for permanency and uniformity 
—are embodied in Cambria Fence. 


A Standard Hinge-Joi 
4 ae Ask your Dealer for Cambria Fence 


Field Fence 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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BETHLEHEM 





| HEAVY DAMAGE BY BOLL 
| WEEVIL EVERYWHERE 


OR two years the boll weevil has ex- 

perienced unfavorable weather and 
only in a few localities has done much 
harm. The rainy weather of this year, 
however, has made conditions so favor- 
able weevils are alarmingly abundant. 


Just how serious is the situation in 
South Carolina is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. J. Clifford 
Rivers, state warehouse commissioner, 
who has recently visited nearly’ every 
county in the state. Mr. Rivers says :— 


“T have never in my life seen such de- 
vastation as the boll weevil, aided and 
abetted by the rainy weather, has worked 
upon the prospects of a few weeks ago. 
With the exception of the extreme north- 
western part of the state the havoc is ap- 
palling. Of course in almost every com- 
munity there are some outstanding farms 
where methods of control have been used 
and there is yet hope of producing a 
medium crop, but they are far apart. 

“The information I have is that this 
is about the condition over the entire 
cotton belt and no improvement in any 
section has been noted during August, 
but rather a very grave and steady de- 
terioration. The only redeeming feature 
of the situation is the fact now apparent 
that not nearly enough American cotton 
to supply the world’s needs for another 
year is being produced; that all the cot- 
ton growing area is about on an equal 
footing as to amount and percentage of 
production and that the increased value 
of what is gathered will be about equally 
distributed over the entire belt and will, 
if carefully protected, bring as much as 
if a full crop had been produced.” 

As this is written, the infestation is 
not so severe in North Carolina as in 
South Carolina, but entomologists report 
much damage and the heaviest infesta- 
tion yet known in many sections, with 
weather conditions ideal for rapid weevil 
multiplication and late growth of cotton 
to furnish them abundant food until frost. 


This means that in North Carolina and 
a great part of South Carolina more 
weevils will go in hibernation than ever 
before and we must seriously take steps 
now to prevent even more serious rav- 
ages in 1928. To do this we should :— 


1. Pick all cotton as fast as is possible 
after -it opens. 


2. After the first or second picking, 
sow a cover crop between the rows. 


3. As soon as the cotton can be picked, 
plow under the cotton stalks (or at least 
kill them by plowing out of the ground). 


And this is good farming whether we 
use it to fight the weevil or not. 


IKILL THE PEACH TREE BORER 


(Concluded from page 12) 


face loss of the gas and to prepare a 
mound which serves as a container for 
the gas. This mound also prevents sur- 
face washing of the crystals. Avoid 
pushing the crystals against the tree 
trunk with the first shovelful of soil 
when covering the ring. 

“Later Attention to Mounds.—In us- 
ing paradichlorobenzene around four- and 
five-year-old peach trees growers are ad- 
vised to tear down the mounds 28 days 
after applying the chemical to trees of 
those ages in order to remove all un- 
spent crystals and to allow the confined 
gas to escape. As an added precaution 
against injury_to the older trees it is also 
advisable to tear down the mounds six 
weeks after making the application to 
trees six years of age and older. If the 
soil is removed from below the original 
soil level in tearing down the mounds it 
should be replaced before cold weather 
sets in. 

“Grade of Paradichlorobenzene. — 
Orchardists are strongly advised to use 
only «unadulterated paradichlorobenzene, 
and when ordering to specify a grade of 
about the fineness of granulated sugar. 
Successful results cannot be assured with 
a compound containing only part para- 
dichlorobenzene and part an inert mate- 
rial, since there can be no certainty of 
the amount of the chemical present when 
used.” : seh) 
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i. £& For every 
4 Z make of plant 


You can have plenty of lights and plenty of 
power—all the convenience your light plant 
was built to give—if you give it strong de- 
pendable Universal ““Nu-Seal’’ Batteries to 
work with. g 
Less care—long life 
Big sediment space, visible charging gauge, 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings—all this 
saves you trouble, insures long life. ue 
Seals” cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 
For EVERY plant 
These batteries—the original sealed glass 
cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every light plant ever sold! — Yours! Any! 
Battery Guide FREE 
Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
it. And remember there’s a gene trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today! 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Auto-Radio-Farm Light 
A-B-C Radio Socket Power Units 


UNIVERSAL 


BATTERIES 




















—permanently repair them with a Pio- 
neer Engine Support. 
But why wait for them to break? Put 
a Pioneer Support around the flywheel 
housing now, and end forever all danger 
of broken crankcase arms. Pioneer holds 
the engine tightly in place, gives a 
smoother riding and steadier driving 
car. At your dealers, or direct, $3.00. 
Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER 
ORPORATIO 


102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 
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| Pioneer ™ 
Engine Support 


THRONE MARS REG, U. B. PATENT OFFICE 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS _ 


Each Magazine for One Year 
Woman’s Home Companion.......... $1 75 


The Progressive Farmer ............ ° 


MeCall’e — ......ccrcscvncsapseceseoecscs $1.50 


The Progressive Farmer ...........- 


URONEEE TUONO pracicassccnseaseesss $2 : 10 


The Progressive Farmer ............ 
Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer ...........- $2.30 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, RALEIGH. N. &° 
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He Plows 

22800 
Acres 


Robert E. Lee Wilson 
of Wilson, Arkansas, 
farms 22,800 acres. He 
uses only high-grade 
equipment. Every opera- 
tion is well-done. He gets 
good yields. He makes 
money from his farming. 


His Plows Are 
All John Deere 


Mr. Wilson tried out many 
makes of plows, and then 
selected the John Deere for 
all of his plowing. Actual tests 
proved to him that the use of 
John Deere plows pays the most 
and costs the least. 

Whether you farm few or many 
acres, you, too, can get best results 
with a John Deere plow. 


Get the Plow 
for Your Soil 


No matter what kind of soil you 
have, you can get a John Deere 
built especially to meet the require- 
ments. See the types at your 
John Deere dealer’s store. 





Write for free booklet on ths 
type of plow you want. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and 
ask for booklet TG- 835. 


d 
HN='DEERE 


MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








THE TRADE MARK OF G 











Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and pouiey and 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 


No. 163. e of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
Mreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at all drug stores. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















AND THE BRAKE BROKE 


“Was it a bad accident?” 
“Well, I was knocked speechless and my 
wheel was knocked spokeless.” 


THE MEANEST MAN 


Mitzi—“I heard that the guy you were out 
with last night is awful stingy.” 

Fritzi—“Stingy? Dearie, if he’d ’a bought 
me a bag of peanuts I’d ‘a’ got shell shock!” 


THEOLOGICAL ITEM 
Parson—“‘You love to go to Sunday school, 
don’t you, Robert?” 
Bobby—“Yes, sir.” 
Parson—‘‘What do you expect to learn to- 
day?” 
Bobby—“The date of the picnic.” 


HOW TO) CURE FRECKLES 
Remove the freckles carefully with a pocket 
knife; soak them overnight in salt water, 
then hang up in the smokehouse in a good 
strong smoke made of sawdust and slippery 
elm bark for a week. Freckles thus treated 

never fail to be thoroughly cured. 


THE REASON 


“Don’t you know,” said the commissioner, 
“that you can’t sell life insurance without a 
state license?” 

“Boss,” said the darky, “you suah said a 
moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it, but ah 
didn’t know the reason.” 


MADE A MONKEY OUT OF HIM 
He—‘‘Perhapq you would like me to show 
you my family tree.” 
She—“Oh, please do; I’ve never seen a 
cocoanut tree.” 


APPRECIATED AT LAST! 

W. H. P. writes: “A batch of jokes I sent 
to the editors were rejected as no good, but 
when I threw them in the stove the fire just 
roared.” 

LAST CALL 

“William,” said she, severely, “how many 
more times are you going to ask me to 
marry you?” 

“Clara,” said he, “I can’t answer that ques- 
tion, but I don’t think I’ll bother you much 
longer. One of the other three girls I’m pro- 
posing to shows signs of weakening.” 


HOLDING HIS OWN 


“What ever you tell a man goes into one 
ear and out of tha other,” angrily snapped 
the wife because her husband had forgotten 
to mail a letter. 

“Yes,” he retorted, “and whatever you tell 
a woman goes in at both ears and comes out 
of her mouth.” 


EAR-SPLITTING SILENCE 


Flynn and O’Leary were employed as extra 
men in the repair shop of a large hardware 
concern, The “boys” were all old friends; 
and they jostled and sang and whistled with- 
out a let-up. 

Said Flynn—“This is the noisiest place I 
iver worked, Pat.” 

Said O’Leary—“I believe ye, Mike. Th’ 
only toime its quiet here is whin someone 
stharts the gas engine and drowns th’ noise.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| By J. P. ALLEY—Copsright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
t i 


















$155,800 


Sales In only 


15 YEARS! 


Retailer Guldner, 
of Pennsylvania, ran 
a livery stable be- 
fore he sold Raw- 
leigh Products, and 
had no selling ex- 
perience, yet in 15 
years he has < 

$155,800 worth o 
RETAILER AL, GULDNER Rawleigh flavors, 
spices, food products, soaps, toilet prep- 
arations, medicines, and other house- 
hold necessities. “3 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER Retailers with- 


out previous experience make $50 to 
$200 weekly sales the year round in 
every state and province. 32,000,000 
Packages sold last year. 


We supply advertising literature and 
tell you just how to build a big business. 


| Waive YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
on coupon below for full particulars 


—_—_—_— | se 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. beard ll 
Please tell me how | can make more money 


Name.. 
Address. 











City. State. 

















Boss ‘Low HE WUSH HE 
COULD MOVE ROUN’ EZ 
SLOW EZ 1 KIN AT 

WORK, But SHUCKS! 
HE OUGHTER TRY WORKIN’ 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Heap o’ folks thinks de good Lawd 
done fergive ’em w’en tain’ nothin’ cep’n 
dey done jes’ fergive dey-se’f! 








(25) 927 








There's no economy 
in “cheap tires 


IGURE it for yourself—in a tire that 
Fec::: $13.95 you get a good deal more 

for your money than you do when you 
buy one that costs $8.95 and gives only half 
as much mileage. 


As for expecting to get the same mileage 
from the $8.95 tire that you would from 
the better one, it is the sad experience of 
most of us that in this world you seldom 
get any more than you pay for. 


Whether you buy Kelly-Springfield tires 
or not, buy good tires—it pays. And if you 
want to be sure of getting good tires, buy 
Kellys. 

They don’t cost any more than a lot of 
other tires. 


“‘ Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















KELLYsatcoon TIRES 








E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 


Z 7 
™ PROGRESSIVE 
‘Sgiey FARMER 





Our advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 

: report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
Advertisements days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
Reliable —— on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 











fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 




















RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
Zi work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


worn «~The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
~—j_~self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 








coeretee. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 
CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
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Farmers Exchange ff. i 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 

editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- | 
and Virginia, but it will pay*many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
Fach inicial, number or amount counts as a word. We 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 





Edition— 








mtr oe n—jsta ag y ea 


Farmers’ Exchange— 





OATS 


The Progressive Farmer 
ANCONAS 





Fulghum Oats.—Choice stock from pedigreed seed. 
Big values, — germination. Shuler & Smoak, Or- 
angeburg, 


Virginia San Winter Turf Oats in carlots or less. 
Write for prices and samples, stating number of bush- 
els wanted. Write Bedford Stock Farm, Lynchburg, 

~ Virginia. 








ONIONS 


Yellow Potato Onion sets, $1 peck. 
Orange, Va. 


~ Frank Puryear, 





RYE 


_ Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $2 per ‘bushel, E. C. 
Ja. 




















~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


GEORGIA 
{mproved farm cheap. J. 








Misfortune. Dimmette, 
a 


Tanenburg, 

Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 
Prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Excellent dairy farm for gale. New and modern 
ag | barn for 20 cows; two miles east of Durham, 

N. ©., on highway No. ‘10. New milk house and all 
necessary dairy equipment. New 5-room residence and 
fine water supply. 44 acres good tobacco or trucking 
land. One tobacco barn. C. E. Phillips, Real Estate 
Investments, Durham, N, €. 





NURSERY STOCK 
Why? 





Farmer Agents wanted. Ask Greensboro 


Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12: Pecan $65; 
Strawberries, $3 thousand. Salesmen wanted. Baker 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark, 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


“Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Now is the 
time to get prices and valuable facts. Prepare now 
for fall planting. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


For Sale.—Reliable Fruit “Trees, Grape Vines, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs. Reasonable prices. Write, naming 
quantities and varieties wanted. J. L. Ray, Certified 
Dealer, Old Fort, N. C. 














VIRGINIA 
For Sale.—Small farm, 40 acres ~~ land; some 
timber; near Lynchburg, 8. C. Mrs, M. E. Cohen, 
108 Wasina Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
For Sale.—5 truck farms, 2 dairy farms, 4 tobacco, 
Peanut and cotton farms. 15% cash, balance in Land 
Banks. Kerrey Land Corporation, 254 Arcade Bldg., 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sale or Rent.—Good 400 acre farm for sale or rent. 
All necessary buildings; well watered. Good for dairy- 
ing, truck raising, or general farming purposes. Write 
or call, W. B. and C. W. King, LaCrosse, Va. 


Fine farm for gale, direct from owner. Suitable 
for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, truck or dairying. Nearly 
new bungalow and outbuildings. Fine crop is now 
growing. Bargain for quick buyer. Come to see it. 
J. P. Councill Franklin, Va. 

For Rent or Sale.—Basy terms. 415 acre farm on 
Route 31, near Rawlings, Brunswick County, Va. 
Modern home, good tenant house, necessary outbuild- 
ings. Fresh, fertile lands, suited for tobacco, cotton 
and general farming. Well watered, good pasture. 
Write Bank of Dinwiddie, oananaedd Va. 


OEE < 
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~ PLANTS 


PAPAL A 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 

Order your Cabbage and Collard plants Postpaid: 
1,000, $1.25. Duke Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, Tbe, 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont. r 








Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach Trees, “$5 per 100 “UD. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 168, Cleveland, 


‘SEEDS ~ 


“ PAPA PAPALL LDL AAAS 


CABBAGE 


New crop Cabbage and Bermuda Onion ‘seeds. “Get 
our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 


CLOVER 


~ Clovers for cover crops and pastures. 
free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








a 














Valuable book- 


We guarantee a perfect stand. Free booklet. Sim- 
Ply address Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 

New crop Rosen Rye, dollar seventy-five bushel. 
New crop Tennessee Crimson Clover, $13 bushel. 
Fancy recleaned Ked Clover seed, twenty-two fifty 
bushel. All f.o.b. Paris. Don’t write, mail check. 
Satisfaction or money back. Henry County Farm 
Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 








Fall heading Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1. -, F8 
Postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, : 

50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard — $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Fall heading Cabbage; also Collard plants: . 
1,000, postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N c 


Good plants, prompt shipment. Cabbage: $1. 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 
Carrsville, Va 


Fine © aa and Collard plants, postpaid: 250, 
50c; 500, 75ce. $1, 1,000, expressed. R. O. Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C. 


Cabbage, heading Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50c; 
$1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid, Lillydale Farm, Min- 
eral Springs, N. C. 


Collard plants (heading variety): 200, 50c; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 10,000, $10, 
B. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


Fresh Georgia grown Cabbage and Collard plants. 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1 $1.90; collect: 1.000, $1; 


6,000, $4.50. Thomasville Plant Co., 


Million Nice Plants.—Jersey, Charleston Wakefie ld, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Collards: 75c, 1.000; 5,000, 
$3.50; postage eollect, Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Wal- 
ters, Va. 


Cabbage plants ready. Wakeflelds and Flat Dutch. 
Plant now for good fall cabbage. 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; over 5,000 at $1. American Plant Co., Alma, 
Georgia. 


Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage and Collard 
Plants now ready. Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
31.75. Collect, $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., 
Tifton, Ga. 

C.o.d. Cabbage, Collard, 
500, 75c; 1.000, $1.25; 5,000, 
ises. Sexton Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 




















500, $1; 
express collect. 





Thomasville, Ga. 














Gnion, Tomato plants 
‘Plants, not prom- 


Royston, Ga: Valleyhead, Ala. ; 





Cabbage Plants.—Six varieties, also true Cabbage 
Collard, guaranteed, $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6.50. pre- 
paid. $1 collect. Reliable 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 


Plants. —Cabbage ‘and true Cabbage “Collard; 
assorted; 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. 
$1 express. ‘Satisfaction, good order delivery guaran- 
teed, J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 





. orders 


10 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants. 
00, 45c¢; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
babe 50, cash. Prompt shipments, full count guaran- 

teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va, 


Fall and winter Cabbage and Collard plants; vari- 
eties: Wakefields, Succession, Drumhead and Dutch, 
Georgia Cabbage Collard. Price: $1, 1.000. Good 
plants shipped promptly. Sand Mountain Plant Co., 
Mentone, Ala, 


Cabbage plants, Onion and Collard plants. All 
leading varieties now ready, Prices parcel postpaid: 
500 for $1.25; 1.000 for $2.25. By express, any quan- 
tity, $1 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


20 million Cabbage, 
ready for late setting. 


Special: 











Tomato and Co alare plants 
50c, 100; 300, $1; $1.25; 
1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Expressed collect, 1 5 thou- 
sand; 10,000, $10. Good plants, well packed: satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded, J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants for fall head- 
ing, 10 early and late varieties. 50c, 100; 300, $1; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; mailed prepaid. Expressed 
collect f.0.b. Virginia, ‘$1 thousand. Good plants 
satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FLOWERS 


Fall Butlbs.—Yellow Narcissus clusters, 











fragrant 
blooms, 30c¢ dozen; 4 dozen $1. Yellow Trumpet Daf- 
fodils, Double Daffodils, white and yellow mixed; 
single blue Hyacinths, 60c dozen; 4 dozen $2. Yel- 








GRASS 


Dallis and Carpet grasses for pastures. Sow now, 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. , a Cl, CR Vs vexed 8 cents per word Spain, Church Road, ‘ser 
Mississippi Valley. . 135,000 Miss.” ; Tenn., To. , Ark., Ky... 8 cents per word For Sale.—Abruzzi new seed Rye, $1. 50 per bushel. 
what editions you see Alabama... 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla,......... 6 cents per word Pleasant Garden Farm, Marion, N. 
wish to use. TATE s.5 60.000 cec0es 120,000 Texas and 8S. Okla.......... 6 cents per word 
All four editions. 475,000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word VETCH 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 1927 Hairy Vetch, $9 bushel. Frank Puryear, 


Orange, Va. 





Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Wanted.—Carlots and less, Abruzzi, Rosen and na- 
tive seed Rye, Winter Oats and Wheat. Get in touch 
with us qui Write W. L. Baker Sales Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Recleaned Fail Seeds.—Abruzzi Rye, $1.85 per 
bushel; Fulghum Oats, 80c per bushel; Red Appler 
Oats, 75c bushel; all f.o.b. here, check with order. 
All from Coker’s pedigreed strains. The Epting Dis- 
tributing Company, Leesville, S. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Mathis Quality Chicke.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER |. 

Write for our free catalog and instructive 





._ Searified 
Bags free. 























poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 


Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 
Rocks, 


Chicks.—Purebred Reds, White and ~ ‘Butt 
Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns and assorted, 10c. Lithia 
Spring Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va. 

Chicks.—8,000 weekly. Raise fall broilers, wonder- 
ful profits realized. Pullets, hens, cocks, cockerels. 
Best quality, lowest prices in years. Folder free. 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8. C. 











Sheppard’s great laying strain Ancona pullets and 
cockerels, early hatched hens one year old, $1 eagh 
Cc. 


F. . A. _Craig, Rt. 2, Hickory, N. 


BANTAMS 


Purebred Golden Seabright Bantams; beauties; algo also 


—_., 

















Reds. N. C, Latture, Blountville, Tenn, 
KIWIS a 
Kiwis cannot fly. Eggs: $1.90, 15, prepaid. Mr 
R. D. Woodson, Ackerman, Miss. 
LEGHORNS as 
White Leghorn pullets, Ferris best laying s Stain, 
$1.50 each. J. F. McMaster, Winnsboro, S. 





Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cockere!s, 
from Tormohlen’s best, $2 each. D. H Reel,” ee 
Station, N. C. 


Hi-Grade White Leghorn Pullets.—3,000 ten to 
twelve White Leghorn pullets ready for delivery the 
last of July and first of August at $1 to $1.25 each, 
Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc., Troutville, Va. 

Purebred S. C. White Leghorn pullets, bred for 
beauty and heavy egg production; March hatched, 
ready to lay, at $1.25 each, Also White Orpington 
cockerels at $4 each. TE. D. Watkins, Rt, 3, Farm: 
ville, Va. 

Don’t delay. Now is your chance to buy these 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
year old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
anniversary sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Purebred White Rock pullets and cockerels, $2, 
Lucy Kay, Sparta, Va. 

Barred Rocks.—Purebred Parks and Thompson. strain 
cockerels $2; 12 weeks pullets $1. Lucy Kay, Sparta, 
Virginia. 

Spain’s bred-to-lay Barred Rocks; cockerels and pul- 
lets Winners and layers. E. ‘C. Spain, Church 
Road, Va. 

Choice early Barred Plymouth Rock __ cockerels, 
$1.5¢; Parks direct; permit PD-72. Mrs. M. J. Wil- 
liamson, Rt. 3, Bedford, Va 

WYANDOT TES 


Martin’s best “a White Wyandottes. 
Elon College, . 
































Perkins, 





~ BUCKS-GEESE 7 
Runner ducks. Obe Huffman, Beaufort, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





~Pullets an and Cockerels. —White, Buff and Brown 

Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred and _ White 

Rocks, Buff and Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, 

Ancon as, heehee Wyandottes. McPherson Poultry 
. & 


LIVESTOCK 





AARAAAAL ALAA 








LINDSTROM’ 
FALL CHICE SALE 


Now booking orders at exceptional prices 

on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 

condition, and we guarantee 100% live de- 
livery of the same easily-raised QUALITY- 

VITALITY BRED CHICKS as we produce 

during the spring. Prompt shipments. 

Write now for FREE CATALOG. Lind- 

strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 101, 

Clinton, Mo. 

Chicks C.o.d.—100 ‘Sarred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed. Feeding system raising 95% 
maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 





BERKSHIRES 
Big type Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

















Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
arm, Som lle, Tenn, 
0. 1c 





oO. I. C. boars and young stock; pedigreed, immun- 
ed. Circulars and pictures of 1.255- pound ‘‘Curly 
Boy’’ free. Alrick M. Foster, Rushville, .11. 

POLAND-CHINAS 


Big ae A Poland China pigs. Leroy Hall, Hills- 
boro, N, C 














York prices are used for cotton, 


Cotton, spot middling, tb. ........ 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 1. .... 

Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ........ 
Hogs, average, cWt. ........005. ; 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ..... 
Eggs. fresh firsts, dog. .......... 
Butter, extras, 1b. ........ eae 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........... 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..... At 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .......... 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product nanied the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. 
Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Pre-war 
$0.2140 $0.1895 $0.19 $0.14 
09 10% 09% ene 
1.65 175 2.75 1.45 
8.90 9.45 11.70 8.09 
9.75 9.80 8.41 7.45 
27V, 23Y, 30 231 
43 40% 40 265 
Ti2 1.0414 10%, 70 
49 46% 40 371 
17.50 17.50 24.00 18.40 


New 

















LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 





Atlantic City, N. J. and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Pigs from ees stock, Mount Pleasant Stock 
“4 


Farm, Fairfield, 

Poland China a big bone, large for age, 12 
months, $35; registered. Karl Jay, Rutherfordton, 
N. C. 








Big Bone Poland China shoats, 4 months old, $13 
each, Registration fee extra. Ray B. Sease, Rt. 3, 
Gilbert, S. C. 





GUERNSEYS 

For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

For Sale.—Registered Guernsey calves, sired by 
May Rose bulls and from high producing dams. C. 8. 
McCall, Bennettsville, 8S. 

JERSEYS 

Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 

herd. Mount Pleasant Steck Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
SHORTHORNS 

Shorthorn Cattle.—Cows, heifer and ee calves. 

Meadow View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. 
GOATS 

Wanted.—Purebred Angora buck and twenty does. 
R. H. Archbell, Bath, N. C. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

Wanted.—For September delivery; one or two Sr 
fat hogs. Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, N.C, 


100 feeder steers and heifers, beef grades; 45 oor 
Jersey and Guernsey heifers. W. Hundley, Boydton, 
Virginia. 


Yuernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 















































best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
PET STOCK 
Pigeons.—Swiss Mondaine and Carneaux, % $3 $3 and 


Eloise Johnson, Fletcher, N. 


DOGS 


Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. 
Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Illinois. 


$5 per pair. 








Supply catalogue. 





Raleigh to Atlantic 
City, N. J. $16.85 


Round Trip Fare 


Raleigh to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $26.70 





information or apply to 


S. C. High, TPA. 





Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to October 
6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and other 


Stop overs allowed 


John T. West, DPA. 





Wanted. — Guaranteed rabbit hounds and coon 
hounds. R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 

Beautiful Pointer puppies, descendants of Comanche 
and Carolina Frank. Entitled to registration, Thos 
Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


Registered English Beagles. Males and females. 
Three females bred; priced reasonable for quick sale. 
A. . Pittard, Buffalo Junction, Va. 


eae 
For Sale. —Registered Walker puppies, four to seven 

months old, $20 to $30 a pair. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. J. W. Meggs, Rt. 5, Marshville, N. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book of 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care 
breeding with equates chart, 48 pages. Tilustrated. 
Write for free Polk Miller Products Corp, 
1026 W. Broad st. Richmond, Va. 


AALRALA AAAS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boxwood for sale, any auantity. BE. G. 3. wrens, sr, 
Pendleton, - & 

~Farming.—Western Carolina’ . best methods and op 
portunities described in new farm journ 
free. %-year subscription ten cents. Hollowells Moul- 
tain Farmer, Hendersonville, N. C. 











me 















































low Jonquile, sto dosen ; 4 dozen $1.45, Mrs, J. F. BEAN HARVESTER 
, act the 
STRAWBERRY RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. no Sat ermesbedy to bnew that Wwe manufecture 6 
Gen Progressive Everbearing Strawberry oom Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 
state ina ah 8 & C. (Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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tember 3, 1927 





) WHERE WILL YOU SOW 
SMALL GRAIN? 


(Concluded from page 10) 





The results indicate that: oats wr all 
the arca indicated should be planted not 
later than October 15 for maximum 
yields. The unusually low yield from the 
December 1 planting was due to a freeze 
which occurred at the time the seed of 
this planting was sprouting. 


The heavy drop in yields after Octo- 


HONEY 
New fancy _ Comb, Honey; one ten- n-pound | pail 








$2.50; six $12 Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 
New Honey, Seek from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 





KODAK FINISHING 


~ Kodak Finishing by Mail. —Films developed free; 
prints, 3c te 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


High class kodak finishing; 
service. 
films. 





low prices; 6 to 24 hour 
Write for sample prints, or send roll of 
Will mail finished pictures back c.o.d. Clifton 











C. Alston, Littleton, N. C. 
LIME 
Agricultural Lime.—Before buying, write us for 
prices on highest quality lime-marl and pulverized 
limestone. Marlbrook Lime Co.. Roanoke, Va 
Mascot Agricultural Lime and acid phosphate make 




















































































































° i ] a better soil—the foundation of successful farming 
ber 1, as aE De out by a oe ati American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
of Clemson College, was due to the unde- 
yeloped root systems with which the late- MOTORCYCLES 
; + Motorcycle Bargains. — Used, rebuilt. Juaranteed 
sowed oats were obliged to meet the win- Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 818 
e ter weather. “Oats with vigorous root Broadway, Denver, Colo. 2 
buy these systems developed before frost,” writes PATENTS 
Icing, one r i! much tter chance Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
t reduced Mr. Bryan, have a much bett ; Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
eal of standing severe cold than do a Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a, South Caro- 
ae i vorly form roots. Early seedin linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
with pour ed : y & Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
wel, 3 is necessary to secure this much needed 
oe th.” SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
—-——— root growth. 
son strain * * ms - Learn at Home or Schoo!.—Bookkeeping. Shorthand, 
y, Sparta, The big thing to keep in mind about on creat. Fusions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Fi ° ° gh Poin 
; and pul- the seeding dates of our small grain 1S Young Man—tLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
,  Chureh that sowing at the right time will fill you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. 
~ 5 J th a 9 te lotte Barber _College, Charlotte, N. C. 
cockerel more bags when e crop ts harvested. — TOBACCO 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing. 5 pounds 
9 $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
FARMERS EXCHANGE when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Perkins, Tobacco.— Postpaid ; an age em Best mellow, juicy, 
RN 1ed leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10 2.50. Best 
_ co HARVESTER smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, ng Tenn. 
fo J Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
N.C $25 with ndle tying attachment. Free catalog ~ Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound bor 
ere showing pictures of harvester. Procesa Co., Salina, | Picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking 
Kan.as. $1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
‘i —* — chewing free. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 
1d Brown FARM MACHINERY faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference 
nd White Two complete Gin outfits, four ctands each. R. B. Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
— — Waa wl “ - a TREE KILLER 
for Sale.—Smi Triplex Gin Saw Filer an um - , 
on » saga i 5 y Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
RKO mer, Filed only seven gins. Box 158, Phoebus, Va. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE AER ODI CES PERILS AN AE OO COTE 
Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water sys- HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
tems, S. O. Rich, Mocksyille, N. C. 
oro, N. C. ” Wintel a farm tenant for next year. S. a 
National Bonney, London Bridge, | i 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, | Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
eee immediately, 
Wayside Wanted.—Position as farm manager. I am man of 
e exyerience; tobacco, grain and livestock a_ specialty. 
a y 1C Ss Cen furnish best reference. John R. Crowder, Clarks- 
[immun- ville, Va. 


id = ‘Curly 
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Fall chicks for Christmas Broilers 
Rocks, Reds, White and Brown Leghorns, 
Profits from these will fill the stockings 

for Santa Claus. Free Circular. 



































Wanted.—Home on 
to work. 
work; 
Sides. 


farm or dairy by boy anxious 
Experienced in both general farm and dairy 
ean drive truck or handle team. Address E. L. 
care Y , Greensboro, N. C. 


(27) 929 





Our recleaned 
Seed Wheats 
in practically 

every instance, 
test 100% pure, 
are free from light 
shriveled grains and 
weed seeds. 














For the best and 
Most Productive 
Crops Sow our 


Virginia 
Grown 


Seed 
Wheat 


Certified Seed 
Wheat 


We can supply all strains of Cer- 
tified Seed Wheat as well as our 
regular strains of wheat. Write for 
samples and see the quality of our 
recleaned seed wheat. 


A New Improved Strain of 
Seed Wheat 


The largest yield seed wheat in the East. Write 
for Wood’s Crop Special giving description. 


Wood's Pedigree Abruzzi Rye 


We specialize in this genuine strain. The quickest growing 
and most dependable variety, giving the largest grazing and 
grain production. 


WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving prices and complete infor- 
mation about seasonable seeds mailed free. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, 


30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Virginia 











Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. ‘The cost to 


vou is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 





w ant two men or boys of good character, 
workers, to work on up to date farm; will pay good 
salary. Eauipped with machinery and conveniences; 
good neighborhood. Board and lodging with family. 
“ood home for good men. Apply to G. EB. Robertson, 
he 1, Blackstone, Va 


good 











QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 
fant Stock Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 
ne 
r age, 12 
rerfordton, SmIcKs fee c.0.D. 
KENTUCKY end only B and pay postman 
3 old, $13 the rest after you see pon Bg Pure- 
se, Rt. 3, bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
rerwilliger, White Leghorns, $9 ver 100, Buff Leg- 
en Chicks horns, per 100, Barred “Rocks and 
sired by Reds, $10 per 100, W. SE a $11 per 100; Light Mixed, 
ms. C. 8. $8 per 100; Heavy Mixed, $9 per 100. 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Circular free. Special price on 500 
— to 1,000 lots. JACOB NiEMOND, 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 
accredited een 
nid, Va. _PUREBRED POULTRY 
lis calves. 


li 


é 


enty d 


rl 


—— 
ves, write 


* two cars 


‘ory, N. C 
cory, N.C, 








TANCRED STRAIN ) 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


April Hatch; lay in four months; 10 to 12 weeks ] 
old, ready for shipment June 10, $1.00 and $1.15 | 
each, We give free with every 20 pullets 1 cock- j 


erel from our best mating pen, $5.00 will book 
your order. 


WHITE LEGHORN FARM 

‘<a 50, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
ee et cme met at wt me met ce se cea ct come sea 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trafnested, pedigreed foundation 
a egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 pee contests 
atalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
and guarantee satisfaction 

SEORGE 8. FERRIS, 930 “Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


4 HOLSTEINS 
5, for Size 


? The prea. size of 




















} 
hd i 
Maal an 


Holsteins means more salvage 
value, larger calves for veal and 


Epater Production of fat and milk. 
ese combined factors spell 
Profits for the farmer. 











AUCTIONEERS 


~~ Public Auctioneer. - T sell anything, anywhere, Live- 
stock, farm sales, bankrupt stocks, real estate. Now 
booking fall sales. A. T, Morris, 309 Blandwood Ave., 
Greensboro, N. fag 





AGENTS WANTED 


PARR AARAA 


POOOORRAS 








PAD PAOD 


Greenshame Nurseries Salegman wanted. Greensboro, 
N. 





Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 





We start you without a 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


We pay $48 a week, furnish avto and exneuses, to 
introduce our Seap and Wash:ng Povder. suss- 
Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


dollar. Soaps, extracts, 











sils. Sample pocneee.. wee. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, . 
Gold Mine for sSgona aks orders Liquid Quick 


Mend for fabrics, hosiery. Stops runs. 
buys. Hundred other fast sellers. J. E. 
Dept. 5357, 6129 Wentworth, Chicago. 


Earn $80.00 weekly with Paris Fashion Frocks fo 


Every woman 
Johnson Co., 





women. Big line new styles at factory prices. Big 
advance commissions. No experience necessary. New 
pian. Fashion Frocks, Dept. G-125, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sel! 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and aut’ 













All brass. ‘Throws continuous stream. Establisher 
35 years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown 
Ohio, Box C-11, 





Agents.—New plan; makes it easy to earn $50 00 
‘o $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. N 
eopital or experience needed. Represent a real man- 
ufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, _New York. 


Don’t waste time on “specialties. ~ We can show yo 








bigger profits. better values and permanent repest 
business. £750 a month is one man’s income. No» 
Write for literature capital or experience newled. Write quick. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 9325 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HOLSTEINCHFRIESIA Big Pay Every Day.—Complete guaranteed line di- 
rect to wearer—Dress Shirts, W. Shirts, Flanne's, 
230 Associarion Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats. Pha yp Playsuits. 
wetiigtaues Chicago, Illinois se $25 daily. Experience unn Big outfit 
free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28” Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago. 
If I send you a suit made in latest style from 
RED P POLL CATI THE MEAT AND finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
MILK BREED friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual | you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? If 80, 
re being of good f form and high producers of | write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 


butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 





dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 832, 
Chicago. 


























QUALITY BEEF BULLS 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


PRICES for Beef Cattle—especially those that will yield a 
QUALITY CARCASS—are now much better and are on the 
up-grade. It will PAY to have your next CALF CROP sired 
by a REGISTERED BEEF BULL. 

The following list of reliable North Carolina Beef Cattle 
Breeders are in position to supply you with GOOD BULLS 
at REASONABLE PRICES. 


Write any of the breeders below for prices and complete 






























































information. 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
ae ie Me EURO Soo, oo «voce. WORN NRSV CREE Salisbury, N. C. 
GAYLORD H. FRENCH ........ See kag aerate ae Draper, N. C. 
SANFORD & RICH ........... ne Rr re: Mocksville, N. C. 
We STs PRE ER ccth ove Sled da vale ae Peet Sr AC ie Terra Ceia, N. C. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
| OFF Oe RULE Basar ek nh ccas'oe eit ecaageseiien? Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
| Re ee eA i) rr SC apuaonsiee eee setsce, ne N. C. 
JAMES G. K. McCLURE, Jr. ..... Seah ae 6 a Asheville, N. C. 
RED POLLS 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO.......... .... Advance, N. C. 
S. CLAY WiLLiAMs ... 0.003: ett diel ecala a Winston-Salem, N. C. 
| SHORTHORNS —~ 
yee, ER ee ee fe Pa rm ee Canton, N. C. 
th *Sold out at present. | 
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Jr Economical Transportation 


























mazing 


The vast resources of 
General Motors and the tremen- 
dous manufacturing facilities of 
Chevrolet have made possible this 

amazing quality. 


The Chevrolet Motor Company is a unit of the 
General Motors Corporation — the greatest 
automotive organization in the world. Utilizing 
the vast resources and engineering facilities of 
this organization, Chevrolet enjoys, to the full- 
est extent, these manufacturing advantages—a 
fact that is largely responsible for Chevrolet’s 
amazing values. 


PROVING GROUNDS 


The General Motors Proving Ground com- 
prises a tract of 1245 acres. The entire tract is 
criss-crossed with roads of every type—from a 
concrete speed track, to deep-rutted clay lanes. 
There are hills that vary in steepness from a 
slight inclination to 24%. Fleets of Chevrolet 
cars are under constant test at the Proving 
Ground—driven day and night under every 
conceivable condition of road and load. 


TWELVE GREAT FACTORIES 


Chevrolet cars are manufactured in 12 great 
factories, located at strategic shipping points 
throughout the country. Every factory is 
equipped with the most advanced modern 
machinery known to engineering science— 
performing every manufacturing operation 
with exacting scientific precision and 
maximum efficiency. 

















Consistent Progress «/ Proved Design - 
have resulted in the most 


(Jualit 


in Chevrolet History / 


Today’s Chevrolet embodies the most amazing quality in 
Chevrolet history—the result of 14 years of consistent de- 
velopment and improvement. 

In carrying out this policy of consistent betterment, the 
Chevrolet Motor Company has profited immeasurably 
from its close association with the General Motors Corpor- 
ation—the world’s greatest producer ofautomotive products. 
The General Motors Research Laboratories, under the 
direction of the most famous scientific staff in the auto- 
motive industry— 

—the General Motors Proving Ground, the greatest out- 
door testing laboratory in the world— 

—the General Motors engineering staff— 

—the vast General Motors resources— 

—all have been constantly utilized in making Chevrolet 
the world’s finest low-priced automobile! 

Go to the display room of the nearest Chevrolet dealer and 
see today’s Chevrolet. One inspection of its custom beauty, 
one ride at the wheel of your favorite model—and youwill 
know why thousands are investigating the market each day 
.-.and turning to Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


— at these low prices 


The Touring $ The 4-Door $ ThelImperial $ 
or Roadster - - 5 25 Sedan - + -« 695 Lan au < Bet 745 
72-hon iLruc $395 
$ The Sport $ (Chassis Only) + & 
The Coupe - - 625 Cabriolet - - 7 1 5 (Chonsis Only) - - $495 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing charges available, 
The COACH 


°595 


f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 














